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PRESSES   OF 

OWEN    G.     DUNN    CO. 

New    Bern,  N.    C. 


LETTER   OF   TRANSMITTAL 

The  Honorable  Terry  Sanford 
Governor  of  North  Carolina 
Raleigh,  North  CaroHna 


Dear  Governor  Sanford : 

I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  submitting 
to  you  herevi^ith  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  covering  the  biennial 
period  of  July  1,  1960  to  June  30,   1962. 

In  transmitting  this  report  to  you,  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  fine  cooperation  of  the  heads  of 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  made  possible  the  record  of  sound  and 
useful  accomplishments  and  service  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  which  are  recorded  in  this 
volume. 

Respectfully, 


Frank  Crane, 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT 

of  the 
COMMISSIONER  OF   LABOR 

Continued  expansion  of  the  industrial  economy  of  North 
Carolina  characterized  the  biennial  period  July  1,  1960  to  June 
30,  1962. 

The  first  year  of  the  1960-62  biennium  witnessed  the  State's 
gradual  recovery  from  a  period  of  relatively  mild  economic 
recession.  The  second  year  brought  an  uninterrupted  economic 
growth,  with  new  high  levels  of  emploj^ment  and  employee 
earnings. 

Employment  Gains 

North  Carolina's  total  nonagricultural  employment  increased 
nearly  4.8  per  cent  during  the  biennium,  rising  from  1,187,900 
in  July,  1960,  to  1,244,100  in  July,  1962. 

This  net  gain  of  56,200  persons  employed  in  non-farm  occu- 
pations was  shared  by  both  manufacturing  and  non-manufac- 
turing industries.  Factory  employment  increased  3.7  per  cent, 
rising  from  503,800  in  July,  1960,  to  522,500  in  July,  1962. 
Non-manufacturing  employment,  exclusive  of  agriculture,  in- 
creased 5.5  per  cent,  rising  from  684,100  in  July,  1960,  to  721,- 
600  in  July,  1962. 

Earnings  Increase 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  the  State's  manufacturing  em- 
ployees increased  nine  cents  during  the  biennium,  rising  from 
$1.55  in  July,  1960,  to  $1.64  in  July,  1962. 

An  increase  of  almost  one  hour  in  the  average  factory  work- 
week, combined  with  the  nine-cent  rise  in  hourly  earnings, 
caused  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  State's  manufactur- 
ing employees  to  increase  $5.06  during  the  two-year  period. 
Averaging  $61.69  in  July,  1960,  weekly  earnings  of  factory 
production  workers  increased  to  $66.75  in  July,  1962. 

Although  these  increases  in  employment  and  earnings  were 
less  than  those  noted  during  the  1958-60  biennium,  they  were 
nevertheless  indicative  of  continued  industrial  growth. 
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Annual  Income  Rises 

Viewed  in  terms  of  total  annual  income  received,  the  wage 
gains  of  the  past  two  years  assume  greater  significance  for 
the  economy  of  the  State.  The  503,800  factory  workers  em- 
ployed at  an  average  of  $1.55  an  hour  in  July,  1960,  were  earn- 
ing, upon  a  projected  annual  basis,  a  total  of  approximately 
$1,562,000,000  per  year.  By  similar  projection,  the  522,500  fac- 
tory employees  earning  an  average  of  $1.64  an  hour  in  July, 
1962,  were  earning  approximately  $1,713,800,000.  Thus,  the 
total  average  annual  earnings  of  the  State's  factory  workers 
increased  by  some  $152,000,000  during  the  biennial  period. 

These  increased  earnings  have  been  widely  reflected  through- 
out the  North  Carolina  economy  in  the  form  of  higher  purchas- 
ing power,  steadily  increasing  per  capita  income,  increased  sales 
of  goods  and  services,  and  higher  State  and  Federal  revenue 
collections. 


Per  Capita  Income  Up 

Expanded  industrial  payrolls  and  higher  earnings  of  em- 
ployees in  non-manufacturing  industries  figured  strongly  in 
causing  the  State  to  advance  two  notches  in  per  capita  income 
during  1961. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  North  Caro- 
lina moved  up  from  44th  to  42nd  place  among  the  50  states 
during  1961  and  was  one  of  seven  states  to  score  a  gain  of  five 
per  cent  or  more  over  the  average  for  1960. 

The  State's  1961  per  capita  income  was  $1,642— an  increase 
of  five  per  cent  over  the  $1,563  recorded  for  1960. 

Nationally,  it  was  noted,  per  capita  income  increased  from 
$2,215  in  1960  to  $2,263  in  1961— a  gain  of  two  per  cent. 

North  Carolina's  five  per  cent  increase  was  third  highest 
among  the  12  Southeastern  states.  Our  $1,642  per  capita  income 
in  1961  amounted  to  72.5  per  cent  of  the  national  figure. 

Total  personal  income  in  the  State  during  1961  amounted  to 
$7,576,000,000— a  gain  of  six  per  cent  over  the  $7,130,000,000 
reported  for  1960. 

The  importance  of  industrial  payrolls  and  other  nonagricul- 
tural  jobs  to  per  capita  income  is  underlined  by  the  fact  that 
wage  and  salary  disbursements  constituted  the  largest  single 
source  of  iricome  for  Tar  Heels. 
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Effects  of  Wage  Legislation 

Both  State  and  Federal  minimum-wage  laws  exerted  sub- 
stantial influence  upon  the  earnings  of  many  North  Carolina 
employees  during  the  1960-62  biennium. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  earnings  of  workers  in  several 
retail  trade  and  service  industries  is  attributable  in  part  to  the 
effects  of  the  North  Carolina  Minimum  Wage  Law.  In  cases 
where  certain  industries,  such  as  variety  stores,  have  been 
brought  under  coverage  of  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law 
for  the  first  time,  the  influence  of  both  State  and  Federal  laws 
has  been  operative  upon  the  wage  structure. 

In  June,  1960,  which  was  the  sixth  month  of  operations  under 
the  75-cents  an  hour  State  minimum  wage,  hourly  earnings  of 
more  than  15,000  workers  in  laundries  and  dry  cleaning  es- 
tablishments averaged  90  cents.  This  was  an  increase  of  12 
cents  an  hour  from  the  78-cent  average  for  this  industry  in 
1959.  By  June,  1962,  a  further  increase  to  92  cents  an  hour  was 
reported  for  this  group  of  employees. 

Earnings  of  hotel  and  motel  employees,  which  averaged  58 
cents  in  1959  prior  to  the  State  minimum  wage  law,  were  up 
to  78  cents  in  June,  1962. 

Variety  store  employees,  who  averaged  74  cents  an  hour  in 
1959,  were  earning  $1.00  an  hour  in  June,  1962.  Through  the 
operation  of  the  State  Minimum  Wage  Law,  the  earnings  of 
this  group  had  been  brought  up  to  an  average  of  84  cents  in 
June,  1960.  Application  of  the  Federal  law  to  many  of  them, 
starting  Sept.  3,  1961,  brought  further  benefits  and  was  instru- 
mental in  raising  their  average  to  $1.00. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Law  enacted  by  the  1959  General  Assembly 
and  amended  to  provide  for  expanded  coverage  by  the  1961 
General  Assembly.  This  statute,  together  with  the  amended 
Federal  law,  has  brought  higher  earnings  to  virtually  every 
segment  of  the  State's  retail  trade  and  service  industries. 

For  the  160,000  workers  in  retail  trade,  earnings  during  1959 
averaged  $1.30  an  hour.  By  June.  1962.  the  average  for  this 
group  was  up  to  $1.44 — a  record  high  for  retail  trade  up  to  that 
date. 
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Back  Wages 

During  the  first  two  years  of  operations  under  the  North 
Carolina  Minimum  Wage  Law,  a  total  of  $71,277.21  in  back 
wages  was  paid  to  North  Carolina  employees.  This  sum  included 
$48,279.53  paid  in  1960 — the  first  year  of  enforcement  of  the 
statute.  Compliance  was  well  established  in  1960  and  a  much 
smaller  number  of  violations  was  found  during  1961.  Back 
wages  paid  in  1961  dropped  to  $22,997.68. 

During  the  last  23  years  of  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  in  North  Carolina,  a  total  of  $4,805,664  has  been 
paid  in  back  wages  to  Tar  Heel  employees.  A  total  of  115,587 
North  Carolina  workers  have  benefitted  from  these  payments. 
For  the  23  years  for  which  complete  statistics  are  available,  up 
to  June  30,  1962,  back  wage  payments  under  the  Federal  law 
in  North  Carolina  have  averaged  $208,942  per  year,  with  an 
average  of  5,025  workers  receiving  these  paym.ents  each  year. 

industrial  Growth 

Both  total  nonagricultural  employment  and  factory  wages 
have  increased  steadily  in  North  Carolina  during  the  past 
decade. 

Non-farm  employment  expanded  by  22.4  per  cent  between 
1951  and  1961,  rising  from  an  annual  average  of  988,100  in 
1951  to  1,209,100  in  1961  for  a  net  gain  of  221,000  over  the 
decade.  An  average  of  22,100  new  jobs  were  created  for  each 
year  of  the  decade. 

Factory  employment  increased  by  17.5  per  cent  in  this  period, 
rising  from  432,900  to  509,000  for  a  net  gain  of  76,100  manu- 
facturing jobs.  An  average  of  7,610  new  jobs  were  provided 
each  year  in  manufacturing  industries  during  the  ten  years. 

Non-manufacturing  employment,  exclusive  of  agriculture,  ad- 
vanced by  26  per  cent  between  1951  and  1961,  rising  from  555,- 
200  to  700,100  for  a  net  gain  of  144,900  new  jobs.  An  average 
of  14,490  new  jobs  were  created  in  non-manufacturing  activi- 
ties each  year  during  the  decade. 

The  following  table  shows  total  non-farm  employment,  fac- 
tory employment,  and  non-manufacturing  employment  for  each. 
year  from  1951  to  1961.  The  figures  are  the  annual  averages 
for  each  vear : 
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TABLE    1 

NONAGRICULTURAL   EMPLOYMENT  IN    NORTH   CAROLINA 
(1951-1961) 

Total  Non-Farm  Factory       Nonmanuf acturing 

Year     ^     '     '    ■  '                       Employment        Employment  Employment 

1951                                       ..           988,100  432,900  555,200 

iq;:;2     ..        1,006,500  435,000  571,500 

\ll\    ..        1,022,100  488,700  573,400 

T954    ::..        1,012,000  436,800  575,200 

\lll    ..        1,059,400  460,400  599,000 

\14,    '■■■        1,099,300  470,600  628,700 

T957    ..        1,101,300  470,300  631,000 

T958    1,108,800  469,600  639,200 

Tq59    ..        1,163,700  496,900  666,800 

i960    '.'.'.'...        1,195,500  509,300  686,200 

1961  ;.■;;;;;;.■; 1,209,100         509,000         700,100 

Factory  Earnings  Rise  33.9% 

An  increase  of  33.9  per  cent  in  gross  average  hourly  earnings 
of  factory  production  workers  took  place  in  North  Carolina  be- 
tween 1951  and  1961. 

The  "average"  Tar  Heel  factory  worker  earned  $1.18  an  hour 
during  1951.  By  1961  the  average  had  climbed  to  $1.58. 

Percentage  gains  of  individual  industries  in  average  hourly 
earnings  of  employees  during  the  ten  years  ranged  from  a  high 
of  61.2  per  cent  in  Chemicals  and  AlHed  Products  to  a  low  of 
two  per  cent  in  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery. 

The  Chemicals  group  increased  from  a  $1.21  average  in  1951 
to  $1.95  in  1961.  Second  highest  industry-wide  gain  took  place 
in  tobacco  manufacturing,  in  which  earnings  of  production 
workers  increased  from  $1.19  in  1951  to  $1.88  in  1961  for  a 
58  per  cent  gain. 

The  1956  increase  in  the  Federal  minimum  wage  from  75 
cents  to  $1.00  an  hour,  and  the  1961  increase  from  $1.00  to 
$1.15,  was  a  strong  influence  in  the  wage  gains  which  occurred 
in  the  stemmery  and  redrying  plant  segment  of  the  Tobacco 
Industry  and  in  the  fertilizer  manufacturing  segment  of  the 
Chemicals  industry. 

Other  large  North  Carolina  industries  recorded  substantial 
wage  gains  during  the  decade.  Average  hourly  earnings  in- 
creased 23.4  per  cent  in  Textile  Mill  Products,  36.1  per  cent 
in  the  Furniture  Industry,  and  37.9  per  cent  in  the  Lumber 
Industry. 

Among  the  State's  non-manufacturing  industries,  the  largest 
percentage  increase  in  hourly  earnings  was  recorded  in  the 
Variety  Store  segment  of  Retail  Trade.  Reflecting  the  strong 
influence  of  both  State  and  Federal  minimum-wage  legislation. 
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earnings  in  variety  stores  advanced  from  53  cents  an  hour  in 
1951  to  91  cents  in  1961  for  a  71.7  per  cent  gain.  Only  slightly 
smaller  percentage  gains  were  recorded  in  General  Merchandise 
and  Department  Stores.  For  Retail  Trade  as  a  whole,  earnings 
increased  from  99  cents  an  hour  in  1951  to  $1.37  in  1961,  a 
gain  of  38.4  per  cent. 

The  gains  of  individual  industries,  both  manufacturing  and 
non-manufacturing,  during  the  1951-61  decade,  are  recorded 
in  the  following  table : 


TABLE   2 

ANNUAL  AVERAGE   HOURLY  EARNINGS   IN    NORTH   CAROLINA 

INDUSTRIES 

1951  and  1961 

Per  Cent 
Industry  Average  Hourly  Earnings  Increase 

Manufacturing  Industries  1951  1961 

All   Manufacturing    $1.18  $1.58  33.9 

Durable  Goods  Industries    1.06  1.55  46.2 

Lumber    Industry     .95  1.31  37.9 

Millwork    &    Plywood    .96  1.26  31.3 

Furniture    &    Fixtures    1.08  1.47  36.1 

Household    Furniture    1.07  1.46  36.4 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products    .  .  1.01  1.49  47.5 

Primary  Metals    1.42  2.03  43.0 

Fabricated    Metals     1.21  1.83  51.2 

Machinery   (except  Electrical)    .  .  1.25  1.69  35.2 

Nondurable    Goods    Industries    .  .  1.22  1.58  29.5 

Food  &  Kindred  Products    .95  1.35  42.1 

Bakery   Products    1.04  1.59  52.9 

Beverage   Industries    .97  1.19  22.7 

Tobacco  Manufacturing    1.19  1.88  58.0 

Cigarettes     1.40            ..  2.16  54.3 

Tobacco  Stemming  &  Redrying.  .  .96  1.42  47.9 

Textile  Mills  Products    1.24  1.53  23.4 

Broadwoven  Fabrics    1.29  1.60  24.0 

Knitting   Mills    1.27  1.50  18.1 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery    1.50  1.53  2.0 

Seamless   Hosiery    1.09  1.50  37.6 

Yarn  &  Thread  Mills    1.13        ^  1.43  26.5 

Apparel  &  Other  Fin.  Tex.  Prod.  .97        '  .-  ■  1.25  28.9 

Men's  &  Boys'  Clothing   .94  1.20  27.7 

Paper  &  Allied  Products   1.53  2.29  49.7 

Pulp  &   Paperboard  Mills    1.72  2.52  46.5 

Printing  &  Publishing    1.62  2.31  42.6 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products    .  .  .  1.21  1.95  61.2 
Nonmanufacturing  Industries 

Mining    1.08  1.60  48.1 

Nonmetallic    Mining    1.08  1.52  40.7 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade   1.07  1.52  42.1 

Wholesale   Trade    1.31  1.87  42.7 

Retail  Trade    .99  1.37  38.4 

General    Merchandise    .71  1.16  63.4 

Department   Stores    .76  1.28  68.4 

Variety   Stores    .53  .91  71.7 

Retail  Food  Stores    1.02  1.38  35.3 

Hotels   &   Lodging  Places    .49  .72  46.9 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaners    .63  .92  46.0 
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Labor-Management'  Relations 

Labor-management  relations  have  continued  to  be  exception- 
ally peaceful  and  productive  in  North  Carolina,  with  few  inter- 
ruptions of  work  and  little  time  lost  as  a  result  of  strikes.  The 
great  majority  of  cases  involving  contract  negotiations  between 
management  and  labor  have  been  settled  amicably  without  loss 
of  production. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  our  total  of  man-days  idle  as  a 
result  of  strikes  has  amounted  to  just  seven-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  national  total.  Last  year  was  our  best  year  on  record 
in  this  respect.  Our  Conciliation  Service  was  involved  in  a  total 
of  157  cases  in  which  labor-management  contracts  were  at  issue: 
but  only  14  of  these  cases  reached  the  stage  at  which  disagree- 
ment over  contract  conditions  caused  a  strike.  These  14  strikes 
involved  only  1,995  employees  and  resulted  in  6,465  man-days 
idle,  or  0.04  per  cent  of  the  national  total  during  1961. 

Needed  Legislafion 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  directed  by  General  Statute 
95-5  to  furnish  the  Governor  with  "recommendations  of  the 
Commissioner  with  reference  to  such  changes  in  the  law  apply- 
ing to  or  affecting  industrial  or  labor  conditions  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  deem  advisable." 

The  General  Assembly  of  1959  enacted  the  North  Carolina 
Minimum  Wage  Law,  providing  a  minimum  wage  of  75  cents 
an  hour  for  covered  employees.  The  General  Assembly  of  1961 
amended  this  statute,  expanding  its  coverage  to  include  those 
employees  working  in  establishments  employing  four  or  more 
workers.  At  the  end  of  the  1960-62  biennium,  this  law  had  been 
in  effect  for  two  and  one-half  years. 

Employers  have  adjusted  to  this  law  without  serious  difficulty. 
Our  inspection  records  show  few  violations  and  relatively  .small 
sums  due  in  back  wages  under  the  statute.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
of  all  inspected  establishments  have  been  found  in  full  comDli- 
ance  and  misunderstanding  of  the  law  appears  to  have  been 
responsible  for  most  of  the  violations  found  in  the  remaining 
five  per  cent  of  inspected  establishments. 

This  statute,  as  amended,  has  brought  the  benefits  of  mini- 
mum wage  protection  to  some  75,000  North  Carolina  employees 
who  previously  had  none.  It  has  been  a  boon  to  the  lowest-paid 
group  of  workers  in  the  State. 
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This  law  may  be  improved  as  the  General  Assembly,  in  its 
wisdom,  deems  fit  and  proper,  by  removing-  some  of  the  exemp- 
tions, by  broadening  still  further  its  base  of  coverage,  and  by 
increasing  the  statutory  minimum  wage  to  a  higher  figure. 

On  September  3,  1961,  a  considerable  segment  of  the  State's 
retail  trade  and  service  industry  business — mostly  large,  multi- 
state  businesses — became  subject  for  the  first  time  to  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1.00  an  hour  under  the  amended  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  (Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law).  Under  the  amended  Fed- 
eral laM^  the  required  minimum  wage  for  this  substantial  group 
of  workers  will  increase  to  $1.15  an  hour  on  September  3,  1964, 
and  again  to  $1.25  an  hour  on  September  3,  1965. 

At  the  present  time,  there  exists  a  gap  of  25  cents  an  hour 
between  the  $1.00-an-hour  minimum  wage  required  by  Federal 
law  for  this  segment  of  North  Carolina's  retail  and  service 
employees  and  the  75-cent  minimum  required  by  State  law  for 
the  remaining  retail  and  service  workers.  If  no  action  were 
taken  to  increase  the  minimum  required  under  the  State  law, 
there  would  exist  on  September  3,  1964  a  gap  of  40  cents  an 
hour  between  the  minimum  rates  set  by  Federal  and  State  laws 
for  the  two  g-roups.  On  September  3,  1965,  this  gap  would  widen 
to  50  cents  an  hour  as  the  Federal  minimum  increased  to  $1.25. 

It  is  my  personal  feeling  and  recommendation  that  action 
might  well  be  taken  by  the  1963  General  Assembly  to  raise  the 
North  Carolina  minimum  wage  to  $1.00  an  hour.  Even  if  this  is 
done,  a  wage  differential  will  still  exist  between  the  minimum 
rates  set  by  Federal  and  State  laws,  due  to  the  future  auto- 
matic increases  for  1964  and  1965  written  into  the  Federal 
law.  However,  if  the  North  Carolina  law  is  amended  to  provide 
a  $1.00-an-hour  minimum,  the  differential  will  not  become  so 
great  as  to  make  our  State  law  virtually  irrelevant  to  the  actual 
economic  situation  of  workers  covered  only  by  the  State  law. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  average  work- 
week in  several  of  our  retail  and  service  industries  is  less  than 
40  hours,  and  that  a  State  minimum  wage  of  $1.00  an  hour 
would  net  many  employees  in  these  industries  average  weekly 
earnings  of  less  than  $40.00.  The  fact  is  that  many  thousands 
of  North  Carolina  workers  in  this  year  1962  are  managing 
somehow  to  subsist  upon  earnings  of  less  than  $40.00  per  week. 

A  $1.00-an-hour  minimum  wage  would  be  a  big  step  forward 
for  North  Carolina.  In  our  wage  survey  of  non-manufacturing 
industries  made  in  January,  1959,  we  found  172,600  employees 
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earning  less  than  $1.00  an  hour.  Through  the  action  of  both 
State  and  Federal  minimum  wage  laws,  that  number  has  been 
considerably  reduced.  However,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  new 
survey  would  reveal  that  one  out  of  every  ten  North  Carolinians 
currently  employed  in  non-farm  occupations  earns  less  than 
$1.00  an  hour.  The  effects  of  a  $1.00-an-hour  minimum  wage 
would  be  substantial.  .,..-.,■     : 

IradusS-rial  Directory 

The  Department  of  Labor  in  the  spring  of  1960  published 
the  fifth  edition  of  the  popular  and  useful  "North  Carolina 
Directory  of  Manufacturing  Firms."  Listing  some  5,400  plants, 
the  Directory  provides  information  on  some  800  more  plants 
than  were  listed  in  the  1956  edition. 

This  Directory,  which  we  publish  at  four-year  intervals,  has 
proved  extremely  valuable  to  buyers,  sellers,  manufacturers, 
and  industrial  promotion  groups.  A  free  "Supplement"  Hsting 
new  plants  is  issued  two  years  in  between  the  regular  editions 
of  the  Directory.  The  most  recent  "Supplement"  was  published 
in  the  spring  of  1962  and  was  made  available  gratis  to  all  people 
who  had  purchased  the  1960  Directory  at  the  regular  price  of 
$5.00  per  copy. 

From  publication  date  in  April,  1960,  through  June  30,  1962, 
the  Department  of  Labor  had  sold  to  the  public  a  total  of  2,823 
copies  of  the  "Directory  of  Manufacturing  Firms"  and  1962 
"Supplement." 

Division  Reports 

Activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
during  the  1960-62  biennium  are  summarized  in  the  Division 
Reports  which  follow,  by  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Sorrell,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Standards  and 
Inspections;  Mr.  E.  Gail  Barker,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration;  Mr.  C.  L.  Beddingfield,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training;  Mr.  J.  M.  Vestal, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  Deaf;  Mr.  William  L. 
Strickland,  Di/ector  of  the  Division  of  Statistics;  and  the  vari- 
ous bureau  and  sub-division  heads. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  sections  which  describe  North 
Carolina's  excellent  labor-management  relations,  progress  in 
industrial  health  and  safety,  and  increase  of  work  skills  through 
apprenticeship  training. 
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TABLE  3 

REPORT  OF   EXPENDITURES   DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOR 
1960-1961 

REVENUE 

Appropriation— Chapter  1053,  P.  L.   1959 $499,759.00 

Federal  Wage  and   Hour  Reimbursement 162.088.69 

Boiler  Bureau  Fees  for  Inspection  51,070.42 

Apprenticeship  Training  Federal  Reimbursement     17,663.75 
Industrial    Directory    Sale    7,171.00 


$737,752.86 
REFUNDS 
Refund  of  Expenditures    $        176.59         $737,929.45 

EXPENDITURES 

Expenditures    $736,597.19 

Refund  of  Expenditures    176.59         $736,773.78 


$736,597.19 
OBJECTS 

Salaries  and  Wages    $608,146.66 

Supplies  and  Materials   3,072.43 

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegraph   8,877.89 

Travel    Expense    89,217.77 

Printing  and  Binding    14,447.67 

Repairs  and  Alterations   1,027.16 

General    Expense    10,741.67 

Equipment    1,065.94 


Unexpended  Balance  Reverted  to  General  Fund..  $     1,155.67 

PURPOSES 

Administration     $  35,171.28 

Employment  for  the  Deaf    8,998.59 

Statistical    Division    34,413.86 

Standards  and  Inspections   324,759.11 

Wage  and  Hour  Division    161,980.62 

Supplies  and  Printing   7,189.78 

Apprenticeship    Training    68,697.55 

Conciliation  Service    22,312.09 

Arbitration  Panel    250.68 

Boiler  Bureau    63,508.94 

Directory     9,223.69 

Workman's    Compensation    91.00 


$736,597.19 
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TABLE  4 

REPORT   OF    EXPENDITURES   DEPARTMENT   OF    LABOR 
1961-1962 

REVENUE 

Appropriation— Chapter  833,  P.  L.   1961    $572,667.00 

Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Reimbursement    187,840.36 

Boiler  Bureau  Fees  for  Inspections   54,980.32 

Apprenticeship  Training  Federal  Reimbursement       8,064.58 
Industrial  Directory  Sale    4,988.00 


$828,540.26 

REFUNDS 

Refund  of  Expenditures    1,000.15         .$829,-540.41 

EXPENDITURES 

Expenditures    $805,927.74 

Refund  of  Expenditures    1,000.15         $806,927.89 


$805,927.74 


OBJECTS 

Salaries  and  Wages    $668,468.41 

Supplies  and  Materials    2,908.87 

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegraph   9,385.64 

Travel  Expense   95,433.62 

Printing  and  Binding    5,950.43 

Repairs  and  Alterations    1,007.28 

General    Expense    21,487.26 

Equipment    1,286.23 


Unexpended  Balance  Reverted  to  General  Fund.  .  $  22,612.52 

PURPOSES 

Administration     $  36,992.26 

Employment  for  the  Deaf    9,917.22 

Statistical    Division 36,821.50 

Standards    and    Inspections    353,417.17 

Wage  and  Hour  Division    192,879.46 

Supplies  and  Printing   7,052.01 

Apprenticeship    Training    71,603.14 

Conciliation  Service    24,372.81 

Arbitration  Panel    180.20 

Boiler  Bureau    72,157.97 

Directory     500.00 

Workman's    Compensation    34.00 


$805,927.74 
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DIVISION   OF  STANDARDS  AND   INSPECTIONS 

Lewis  P.  Sorrell, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor 

The  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections  performs  a  variety 
of  inspection  and  investigation  work  required  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  by  statute.  It  enforces  the  State  Child  Labor  Law, 
State  Minimum  Wage  Law,  State  Maximum  Hour  Law,  State 
Boiler  Law,  State  Elevator  Safety  Code,  State  Construction 
Safety  Code,  State  Mine  and  Quarry  Safety  Codes,  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law,  and  the  safety  and  health  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Public  Contracts  Act.  The  Division  also  plans, 
develops,  recommends  for  adoption,  and  enforces  Safety  and 
Health  Regulations  designed  to  eliminate  industrial  hazards  and 
provide  better  working  conditions  throughout  North  Carolina 
industry. 

Included  in  the  Division  of  Standards   and   Inspections  are 
bureaus  and  sections  which  perform  the  following  functions : 
Industrial  Safety  and  Labor  Regulations  Inspections 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Investigations 
Boiler  Inspections 
Elevator  Inspections 
Mine  and  Quarry  Inspections 
Construction  Safety  Inspections 
Special  Safety  Services 

Industrial  Safety  and  Labor 
Regulations  Inspections 

Marked  increases  in  the  number  of  inspections  made,  the 
number  of  employees  covered,  and  the  number  of  compliances 
secured  were  recorded  during  the  1960-62  biennium.  More  effi- 
cient planning  of  field  work,  made  possible  by  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  three  Industrial  Safety  Inspector  positions  to  Supervis- 
ing-Inspector positions,  enabled  us  to  accomplish  a  nine  per 
cent  increase  in  the  total  number  of  inspections  made  during 
the  1960-62  biennium  compared  with  the  previous  biennial 
period.  The  men  promoted  to  these  Supervising  Inspector  posi- 
tions were  not  replaced  by  any  additional  Industrial  Safety 
Inspectors.  More  efficient  supervision  and  organization  of  in- 
spection work  enabled  us  to  absorb  the  new  workload  required 
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by  the  State  Minimum  Wage  Law  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease inspections,  without  any  increase  in  inspection  personnel. 

A  total  of  39,485  inspections  were  made  in  establishments 
employing  1,455,561  employees.  Many  of  these  establishments 
were  inspected  more  than  once  during  the  biennium,  which  fact 
accounts  for  the  number  of  employees  cited  being  larger  than 
the  State's  total  non-farm  employment. 

While  both  the  number  of  violations  found  and  the  number 
of  compliances  secured  showed  increases,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  percentage  increase  in  compliances  far  exceeded  the  in- 
crease in  violations.  The  total  of  22,213  violations  of  the  Labor 
Laws  and  Safety  and  Health  Regulations  represented  a  five  per 
cent  increase  over  the  previous  biennium,  while  the  22,285 
compliances  reported  represented  a  12  per  cent  increase.  Here 
again,  more  effective  field  work  supervision  enabled  us  to  make 
a  greater  number  of  compliance  visits. 

The  reclassification  of  three  inspector  positions  to  the  Super- 
visory level  made  it  possible  for  our  field  inspection  work  to 
be  planned  for  more  efficient  use  of  travel  and  the  inspectors' 
time.  The  additional  supervision  provided  in  the  Eastern,  Cen- 
tral, and  Western  Districts  of  the  State  also  removed  an  im- 
possible workload  of  detailed  supervisory  activity  from  the 
Chief  Inspector,  making  it  possible  for  him  to  concentrate  more 
thoroughly  upon  his  principal  task  of  planning  the  Department's 
over-all  inspection  and  safety  programs. 

The  past  biennium  also  witnessed  an  increase  in  office  ac- 
tivity with  regard  to  the  certification  and  licensing  of  private 
employment  agencies.  This  activity  has  grown  as  the  State  has 
expanded  industrially  and  an  increasing  number  of  private 
employment  agencies  seek  operating  licenses.  An  increase  in 
office  work  also  resulted  from  the  issuance  of  learner  and  handi- 
capped worker  certificates  under  the  new  State  Minimum  Wage 
Law. 

The  work  of  our  industrial  safety  inspection  staff  is  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  safe  and  healthful  working  conditions 
in  all  places  of  industrial  employment.  The  principal  function 
of  these  inspectors  are  to  discover  hazards  to  safety  and  health, 
to  discuss  these  hazards  with  management,  and  to  advise  man- 
agement concerning  the  most  helpful  methods  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Safety  and  Health  Regulations.  Another 
of  their  important  functions  is  making  special  investigations 
in   response  to   complaints  indicating   possible   Labor   Law   or 
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Safety  Code  violations.  The  inspectors  also  consult  and  advise 
on  problems  of  mutual  concern  to  labor  and  management  which 
are  not  specifically  covered  by  the  lav^s  or  safety  codes. 

The  work  of  our  labor  regulations  inspection  staff  is  similar 
to  that  performed  by  our  industrial  safety  inspectors,  except 
that  the  former  work  chiefly  in  the  State's  retail  trade,  service 
and  other  intrastate  establishments.  These  inspections  empha- 
size compliance  with  the  laws  governing  child  labor,  female 
employees,  and  enforcement  of  the  State  Minimum  Wage  Law. 

A  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  work  of  our  industrial 
safety  and  labor  regulations  inspectors  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Watson,  Supervisor,  which  follows  this 
report. 

Federal  Wage-Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Investigations 

Continuously  since  1939,  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  in  North  Carolina  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  State  Department  of  Labor.  North  Carolina  is  the  only 
state  which  enforces  this  law  by  virtue  of  annually  renewed 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department's 
Wage  and  Hour  Division.  Operating  under  this  arrangement, 
a  third  group  of  our  inspectors  makes  investigations  for  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  the  safety 
and  health  provisions  of  the  Public  Contracts  Act. 

Better  compliance  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  is  indicated 
by  the  detailed  report  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Harrington,  State  Supervisor 
of  wage  and  hour  investigations.  Extensive  amendments  to  the 
law,  which  became  effective  on  September  3,  1961,  brought  many 
additional  North  Carolina  employees  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  for  the  first  time.  This  new  coverage,  together 
with  increase  of  the  Federal  minimum  wage  from  $1.00  to 
$1.15,  made  necessary  a  large  increase  in  informational  clinics 
and  other  informational  activities  during  the  biennium. 

Boiler  Inspections 

This  Division  also  uses  the  services  of  highly  specialized 
inspectors  who  devote  their  full  time  to  the  inspection  and  cer- 
tification of  high  and  low  pressure  boilers. 

Increases  in  all  major  categories  of  boiler  inspection  work 
took  place  during  the  1960-62  biennium.  The  number  of  boilers 
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and  hot  water  tanks  in  our  active  inspection  files  increased  22 
per  cent.  Shop  inspection  requirements  went  up  75  per  cent; 
the  number  of  inspection  reports  reviewed  increased  13  per 
cent;  the  number  of  operating  certificates  issued  increased  11 
per  cent;  and  total  income  received  from  inspection  fees  in- 
creased 13  per  cent  to  $106,050.74. 

The  usefulness  of  boiler  inspections  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  increasing  industrialization  of  the  State.  Boiler  owners, 
employees  and  the  public  alike  benefit  from  the  safe  operation 
and  maintenance  of  boilers.  A  more  detailed  accounting  of  this 
work  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Harrison,  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspections. 

Elevator  Inspections 

Highly  specialized  and  technical  inspectors  also  are  employed 
to  keep  safe  for  the  public  the  thousands  of  elevators  in  use 
throughout  the  State. 

Installation  of  new  elevator  and  escalator  equipment  and  re- 
modeling of  older  equipment  has  continued  at  a  high  level  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Total  estimated  expenditures  for  new 
elevator  installations  during  the  biennium  increased  by  nearly 
$3,250,000  over  the  preceding  two-year  period. 

Plans  were  developed  for  revising  the  State  Elevator  Code  in 
keeping  with  the  technological  changes  of  recent  years.  The 
Code  slated  for  adoption  at  an  early  date  will  conform  to  the 
Elevator  Safety  Code  currently  approved  by  the  American 
Standards  Association.  Since  our  North  Carolina  code  has  not 
been  revised  since  1939,  this  will  bring  the  State  safety  require- 
ments for  elevators  into  conformity  with  the  best  safety  stand- 
ards in  use  throughout  the  nation  by  states  which  regulate  ele- 
vator safety.  A  detailed  report  of  elevator  inspection  by  Chief 
Elevator  Inspector  Pryor  E.  Sugg  follows  this  report. 

Mine  ond  Quarry  Inspections 

Mining  and  quarrying  operations  have  continued  at  a  brisk 
pace  during  the  past  two  years,  with  the  total  value  of  mineral 
production  in  the  State  increasing  by  more  than  $17,500,000 
over  the  previous  biennial  period. 

Promotion  of  the  health  and  safety  of  workers  in  mines  and 
quarries  is  the  chief  function  of  our  Bureau  of  Mine  and  Quarry 
Inspections.  The  duties  of  this  Bureau  have  expanded  greatly 
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by  virtue  of  our  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  occupational 
health  recommendations  made  as  the  result  of  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Occupational  Health  Sec- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  A  more  elaborately  docu- 
mented account  of  these  activities  will  be  found  in  the  accom- 
panying report  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Brandon,  Supervisor  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mine  and  Quarry  Inspections. 

Construction  Safety  Inspections 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  continued  to  develop  specialized 
accident  prevention  programs  and  safety  educational  services 
for  the  State's  large  construction  industry. 

Hazards  to  construction  workers  have  increased  in  recent 
years  due  to  the  large  volume  of  construction  work  which  has 
been  in  progress  throughout  the  State. 

We  have  attempted  to  keep  these  hazards  under  control 
through  a  continuing  inspectional  and  educational  program.  In- 
creases in  all  principal  categories  of  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction Safety  Inspections  will  be  noted  in  the  accompanying 
detailed  report  by  Messrs.  H.  M.  Brosius,  H.  C.  Sawyer,  W.  J. 
Burton,  and  H.   S.   Sams,  Construction  Safety  Inspectors. 

Special  Safety  Services 

In  addition  to  our  regular  inspection  and  law-enforcement 
services,  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections  continued 
during  the  1960-62  biennium  to  promote  safety  in  North  Caro- 
lina industry  through  the  Department's  specialized  accident 
prevention  program.  This  work  is  aided  by  the  expert  advice 
and  assistance  of  21  industrial  safety  experts  employed  by  lead- 
ing, representative  industries,  who  serve  without  compensation 
by  the  State  as  the  Department's  Safety  Advisory  Board. 

This  work  has  been  instrumental  in  helping  to  effect  a  50 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  disabling  injuries  in  North 
Carolina  industry  during  the  past  15  years.  In  1946,  the  State's 
manufacturing  industries  had  a  combined  disabling  injury  fre- 
quency of  15.8  per  million  manhours.  By  1961,  this  rate  had 
been  reduced  to  7.9  per  million  manhours. 

Outstanding  results  have  been  obtained  during  the  last  few 
years   by  the  operation   of  special  safety  programs  in   North 
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Carolina  foundries  and  the  lumber  industry.  Current  plans  call 
for  a  renewed  accident  prevention  effort  in  the  furniture 
industry. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  this  phase  of  our  work  in  accident 
prevention  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  report  of  Mr. 
W,  C.  Creel,  Supervisor  of  Safety. 

The  remaining  portion  of  this  report  of  the  Division  of  Stand- 
ards and  Inspections  will  consist  of  the  individual  reports  of 
the  Bureaus  and  sections  cited  above,  together  with  their  ac- 
companying statistical  tables  and  other  data. 

INDUSTRIAL   SAFETY  AND   LABOR   REGULATIONS 
INSPECTIONS 

W.  G.  Watson,  Supervisor 

Industrial  Safety  and  Labor  Regulations  Inspectors  of  the 
Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections  completed  39,485  inspec- 
tions during  the  1960-62  biennium.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  nine  per  cent  over  the  number  of  inspections  made  during 
the  previous  two-year  period.  The  increase  was  caused  partly 
by  the  intensive  concentration  of  inspections  made  under  the 
North  Carolina  Minimum  Wage  Law  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  biennium.  This  period,  from  July  through  December  of 
I960,  v/as  the  latter  half  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Law's 
first  calendar  year  of  application  to  North  Carolina  industry. 
Through  a  concentrated  inspection  program  during  the  first  year 
in  which  the  Minimum  Wage  Law  was  effective,  a  high  degree 
of  compliance  was  obtained  and  violations  found  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  biennium  were  at  a  relatively  low  level. 

The  39,485  inspections  were  made  in  establishments  employ- 
ing a  total  of  1,455,561  employees.  Many  establishments  were 
inspected  more  than  once  during  the  biennial  period,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  number  of  employees  cited  above 
is  larger  than  the  State's  total  nonagricultural  employment. 
The  number  of  employees  covered  by  inspections  during  the 
1960-62  biennium  was  29  per  cent  greater  than  the  number 
covered  during  the  preceding  two  years. 

The  inspectors  also  made  647  special  investigations  in  re- 
sponse to  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the  State  Labor  Laws 
and  the  Safety  and  Health  Regulations.  This  represented  a  10 
per  cent  increase  over  the  496  special  investigations  made  in  the 
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preceding  two  years.  The  increase  in  number  of  complaints  was 
due  primarily  to  complaints  received  from  employees  under 
the  State  Minimum  Wage  Law. 

Additional  special  investigations  were  made  by  the  inspectors 
in  45  industrial  accident  cases  involving  fatal  or  disabling  in- 
juries to  workers.  These  investigations  were  made  to  determine 
the  exact  causes  of  the  accidents  and  to  develop  methods  of  pre- 
venting similar  accidents  in  the  future. 

Reinspections  or  compliance  visits  were  made  in  1,969  in- 
stances to  insure  compliance  with  recommendations  previously 
made  to  correct  violations  of  the  Labor  Laws  and  assist  man- 
agement with  problems  arising  in  connection  with  safety, 
health,  and  working  conditions.  The  19  per  cent  decrease  in 
reinspections  compared  with  the  previous  biennium  is  accounted 
for  by  the  unusually  large  number  of  inspections  made  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  1958-60  biennium  under  the  State 
Minimum  Wage  Law. 

A  total  of  9,072  conferences  were  held  with  employers,  em- 
ployees and  others  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  Labor  Laws 
and  the  Safety  and  Health  Regulations.  The  two  per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  biennial  period  in  conferences  was  due 
partly  to  the  new  Minimum  Wage  Law  and  partly  to  the  general 
increase  in  the  number  of  inspections  made  during  the  1960-62 
period. 

While  both  the  number  of  violations  found  and  the  number 
of  compliances  secured  showed  increases  during  the  biennium, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  increase  in  compliances  far  exceeded 
the  increase  in  violations. 

A  total  of  22,213  violations  of  the  Labor  Laws  and  Safety  and 
Health  Regulations  were  found  during  the  biennium.  This  was  a 
five  per  cent  increase  over  the  preceding  two  years.  Compliances 
were  reported  in  22,285  instances — a  12  per  cent  increase  over 
1958-60.  A  detailed  analysis  and  breakdown  of  these  violations 
and  compliances  will  be  found  in  Tables  5  and  6,  which  accom- 
pany this  report. 

The  647  complaints  and  special  inquiries  received  during  the 
biennium  alleged  possible  violations  of  the  Maximum  Hour, 
Child  Labor,  and  Minimum  Wage  Laws,  unsafe  and  unhealth- 
ful  working  conditions,  inadequate  or  unsanitary  toilet  facih- 
ties,  inadequate  ventilation  and  lighting  of  work  places,  and 
failure  to  provide  seats  for  female  employees.  These  complaints 
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were  given  priority  over  routine  inspection  work  and  were  in- 
vestigated immediately.  In  each  case  where  violations  were 
found,  immediate  action  was  taken  to  correct  them. 

A  total  of  $71,277.21  in  back  wages  was  paid  to  employees 
under  the  provisions  of  the  North  Carolina  Minimum  Wage  Law 
during  the  calendar  years  1960  and  1961.  These  payments  were 
made  by  662  employers  to  2,351  employees.  They  were  made 
as  the  result  of  21,399  Minimum  Wage  Law  inspections  which 
were  completed  during  the  two  years.  The  payments  were  made 
voluntarily,  pursuant  to  the  findings  of  our  inspectors;  the 
statute  does  not  give  the  Department  of  Labor  the  authority 
to  collect  back  wages  for  employees. 

In  accordance  with  the  State-Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Agree- 
ment, our  inspectors  made  spot  checks  for  compliance  with  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  on  each  routine  inspection.  Where 
violations  of  the  Federal  law  were  observed,  a  report  containing 
this  information  was  submitted  to  the  Raleigh  office.  During 
the  biennium,  our  inspectors  submitted  160  such  reports  indi- 
cating some  type  of  violation  of  the  Federal  law,  including  the 
child  labor,  minimum  wage,  overtime,  and  record-keeping  re- 
quirements of  the  statute.  There  was  a  26  per  cent  increase  in 
the  number  of  these  reports  submitted,  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous two-year  period.  This  increase  was  due  largely  to  the  ex- 
tensive amendments  to  the  Federal  law  which  became  effective 
on  Septem.ber  3,  1961,  including  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  from  $1.00  to  $1.15  an  hour. 

Also  in  accordance  with  the  State-Federal  Agreement,  our 
Industrial  Safety  Inspectors  completed  a  total  of  365  safety  and 
health  inspections  under  the  Federal  Public  Contracts  Act. 
These  inspections  were  made  concurrently  with  their  regular 
State  Law  inspection  work  in  establishments  working  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Where  violations  of  State  Labor  Laws  were  considered  will- 
ful and  no  disposition  was  shown  to  correct  them,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  instituted  legal  actions.  In  one  instance,  an  em- 
ployer was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  child  labor  violations  on 
three  separate  counts.  He  was  taxed  costs  of  court  on  each 
count,  or  a  total  of  $49.50.  In  the  other  the  employer  was  found 
guilty  of  child  labor  violations  and  given  a  30-days  jail  sen- 
tence, suspended  on  payment  of  a  fine  and  court  costs  totaling 
$19.50. 
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TABLE   5 

VIOLATIONS   NOTED   DURING  THE   BIENNIUM   JULY    1,    1960 
THROUGH   JUNE  30,   1962 


INDUSTRY 


Textile  Yarn  &  Weave  Mills 

Textile  Knit  Goods 

Other  Textiles 

Food  Products 

Tobacco  Manufacturing 

Apparel  Manufacturing 

Lumber  and  Timber 

Furniture  Manufacturing 

Paper  and  Pulp 

Printing . 

Chemical  Manufacturing 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass 

Other  Manufacturing 

Wholesale  Trade 

Retail  Trade 

Eating  &  Drinking 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning ._ 

Amusement 

Other  Service 

Other  Non-Manufacturing-. 

Grand  Total 


1 

Child 

Hours 

Labor 

H 

21 

18 

29 

1 

7 

41 

82 

1 

0 

!) 

30 

14 

13 

23 

9 

1 

5 

28 

6 

4 

2 

4 

11 

20 

14 

52 

33 

1,631 

373 

815 

474 

36 

33 

161 

27  i 

75 

36 

69 

39 

3,011 

1,244 

Record 
Keeping 


259 
43 
41 
75 
67 


Posting 
Labor 

Law 


15 

44 

5 

174 

6 

58 

118 

26 

6 

27 

40 

34 

109 

220 

1,358 

919 

83 

65 

194 

254 


3,755 


Sanita- 
tion 


181 
140 
32 
85 
6 
107 
109 
192 
20 
22 
40 
45 
147 
91 
322 
55 
74 
6 


Seats 


1,790 


First 
Aid 


150 


Drink- 
ing 
Water 


Safety 


2,. 520 
594 
373 
704 
85 
259 

1,248 
893 

.  210 

-  -  86 

348 

234 

1,362 
362 
754 
102 
264 
17 
301 
234 


97    10,920 


TABLE   6 

COMPLIANCES   NOTED   DURING  THE   BIENNIUM  JULY    1,    I960 
THROUGH   JUNE   30,    1962 


INDUSTRY 


Textile  Yarn  &  Weave  Mills.. 

Textile  Knit  Goods 

Other  Textiles 

Food  Products 

Tobacco  Manufacturing 

Apparel  Manufacturing 

Lumber  and  Timber 

Furniture  Manufacturing 

Paper  and  Pulp 

Printing 

Chemical  Manufacturing 

Stone,  Clay  &  Glass 

Other  Manufacturing 

Wholesale  Trade 

Retail  Trade 

Eating  &  Drinking 

Laundries  &  Dry  Cleaning 

Amusement 

Other  Service 

Other  Non-Manufacturing 


Child 
Labor 


16 

1 

40 

1 

10 

18 

22 

0 

31 

6 

4 

17 

50 

,789 

862 

41 

208 

100 

67 


Hours 


1 
11 
15 

ao 

383 
436 
20 
26 
37 
44 


Record 
Keeping 


Grand  Total 3,291   i   1,194 


10 

21 

7 

69 

1 

21 

24 

11 

2 

8 

4 

4 

34 
58 
842 
272 
41 
41 
75 
63 


Posting 

Drink- 

Labor 

Sanita- 

Seats 

First 

ing 

Law 

tion 

Aid 

Water 

18 

174 

8 

14 

9 

40 

139 

0 

36 

3 

7 

28 

0 

5 

1) 

176 

105 

0 

15 

2 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

53 

95 

2 

9 

1 

120 

131 

1 

26 

9 

272 

208 

0 

22 

6 

7 

28 

1 

3 

2 

30 

29 

0 

1 

0 

42 

38 

0 

4 

0 

36 

43 

0 

6 

2 

101 

154 

0 

19 

13 

217 

97 

1 

2 

7 

1,433 

408 

63 

5 

48 

953 

51 

1 

0 

1 

89 

68 

2 

1 

4 

88 

8 

0 

0 

0 

197 

118 

2 

8 

6 

264 

50 

1 

8 

0 

3,904 

1,979 

82 

184 

113 

Safety 


2,431 
551 
334 

706 

72 

239 

1,413 

857  i 
185  i 
82  I 
285  I 
■   239  I 
1,305  , 
349  j 
704 
79 
365 
19 
329 
196 
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FEDERAL  WAGE-HOUR  AND   PUBLIC  CONTRACTS 
INVESTIGATIONS 

S.  G.  Harrington,  S'?/.perinsor 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Investigators  check  the  payrolls  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  establishments  and  interview  employers 
and  employees  to  determine  compliance  with  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law)  and  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act.  These  investigations  are  made  by 
employees  of  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Labor,  in  accordance  with 
the  cooperative  agreement  between  the  N.  C.  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department's  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion. This  agreement,  unique  of  its  kind,  has  been  renewed  an- 
nually since  1939. 

Priority  is  given  to  complaint  investigations,  Public  Con- 
tracts investigations,  employer  requests  and  requests  from  the 
National  Office  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Di- 
visions. Special  attention  is  given  to  establishments  which  have 
not  previously  been  investigated. 

In  addition  to  regular  investigation  activities,  special  investi- 
gations are  made  to  determine  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  on  government-financed  construction 
projects  when  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Where  pro- 
visions of  the  State  Labor  Laws  apply,  concurrent  state  inspec- 
tions are  made  with  Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contracts  investi- 
gations. 

The  biennium  witnessed  marked  advances  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  laws  in  North  Carolina.  Improved  enforce- 
ment has  brought  benefits  to  many  employees.  Complying  em- 
ployers, faced  with  unfair  competition  from  firms  which  have 
violated  the  laws,  have  also  benefited.  Investigation  techniques 
have  been  improved,  with  greater  reliance  being  placed  upon 
local  investigators'  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  areas  they 
serve.  An  increasing  number  of  calls  have  been  made  for  the 
Department's  assistance. 

During  the  biennium,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
amended,  exemptions  repealed,  new  exemptions  added,  coverage 
extended  to  five  classes  of  enterprises,  minimum  wages  increased 
where  coverage  previously  existed,  and  a  new  minimum  estab- 
lished for  newly  covered  enterprises.  This  has  resulted  in  exten- 
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sion  of  monetary  benefits  of  the  Act  to  millions  of  employees. 
During  the  last  ten  months  of  the  biennium,  we  have  operated 
under  the  revised  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Wage  and  Hour  investigation  activities  during  the  biennium, 
violations  noted,  and  back  wages  found  due  workers,  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table :  ' .    ■ 

TABLE   7 

WAGE   AND   HOUR   WORK   FOR   PERIOD  JULY    1,   1960 
THROUGH   JUNE   30,    1962 

Number  af  establishments  investigated  during  biennium  period 

(except  in  agriculture)    2,127 

Number  of  complaint  investigations   (except  in  agriculture)    ....  816 

Number  of  employees  found  to  be  underpaid   17,514 

(a)  Number  paid  less  than  legal  minimum   6,496 

(b)  Number  not  paid  full  overtime  compensation   11,018 

Total  amount  of  underpayments    $1,362,143 

(a)  Minimum    wage    $  479,512 

(b)  Overtime    compensation    $  882,631 

Number  of  minors  illegally  employed  in  industrial  establishments  266 

Number  of  Child  Labor  investigations  in  agriculture    393 

Number  of  farms  on  which  Child  Labor  violations  were  found  .  .  145 
Number  of  school-age  minors  illegally  employed  in  agriculture 

during   school    hours    417 

Number  of  State  inspections  made  concurrently  with  Federal 

investigations     1,111 

In  addition  to  investigation  activities,  the  staff  has  been  called 
upon  to  engage  in  public  educational  programs  to  bring  em- 
ployers and  employees  up-to-date  on  the  provisions  of  the  Wage- 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Acts.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
since  the  enactment  of  the  new  amendments  to  the  Wage-Hour 
Law.  For  this  purpose,  general  clinics,  as  well  as  clinics  for 
specific  industry  groups,  have  been  conducted.  Numerous  ap- 
pearances have  been  made  before  civic  clubs,  employee  and 
employer  groups.  Educational  broadcasts  have  been  made 
through  radio  and  television.  -Countless  individual  conferences 
with  employers  and  employees  have  taken  place.  Individual  in- 
quiries by  telephone  and  by  mail  have  been  answered. 

Special  Certificates  for  the  employment  of  the  physically 
handicapped  at  subminimum  rates,  Sheltered  Workshop  Cer- 
tificates, Homework  Certificates  in  restricted  industries,  Ap- 
prenticeship Certificates,  and  Student  Learner  Certificates  have 
been  issued  by  the  Raleigh  Office.  The  number  of  Student 
Learner  and  Apprenticeship  Certificates  have  increased  greatly 
since  the  expansion  of  coverage  under  the  new  amendments 
which  brou??ht  m.anv  firms  under  the  Act  for  the  first  time. 
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The  new  amendments  also  made  necessary  two  additional 
types  of  certificates— Full-Time  Student  Certificates  in  retail 
industry  and  Certificates  in  Shellfish  Industry.  These  also  are 
issued  by  the  Raleigh  Office,  and  in  considerable  number.  While 
all  Learner  Certificates  are  issued  by  the  National  Office  of 
the  Wage-Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions,  we  are  called 
upon  with  regularity  to  supply  necessary  application  forms,  to 
advise  and  counsel  with  regard  to  completion  of  same,  and  to 
render  opinions  as  to  the  application  of  Learner  Regulations. 
This  work  has  also  increased  since  the  advent  of  the  new 
minimum. 

We  have  conducted  programs  aimed  at  improving  operations 
at  all  levels.  We  have  programs  providing  in-service  training 
for  all  personnel.  We  have  a  schedule  of  regular  and  frequent 
meetings  for  Supervisors  and  Investigators.  We  have  sought  to 
make  greater  use  of  the  knowledge  of  individual  investigators 
in  the  selection  of  establishments  for  investigations  in  their  re- 
spective areas  so  that  we  might  best  serve  the  area  needs. 

During  the  first  twenty  months  of  the  biennium,  we  operated 
with  a  staff  of  sixteen  investigators  and  three  supervisors.  For 
the  last  four  months,  the  investigators  were  increased  by  three. 


BUREAU   OF   BOILER   INSPECTIONS 

S.  F.  Harrison,  Supervisor 

North  Carolina  has  regulated  the  design,  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  boilers  for  the  past  27  years.  Our 
original  State  Boiler  Law  was  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1935.  For  more  than  a  quarter-century,  this  law  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from 
the  disastrous  results  of  boiler  explosions.  Its  usefulness  has  in- 
creased along  with  the  increase  in  power  and  heating  demands 
of  an  industrially  expanding  State. 

The  Boiler  Law,  Rules  and  Regulations  are  safety  measures 
to  prevent  loss  of  life,  limb  and  property.  They  apply  to  all  high 
and  low  pressure  boilers,  hot  water  boilers  and  hot  water  supply 
tanks  except  those  specifically  exempt  under  General  Statute 
95-60. 

An  adequate  boiler  inspection  service  determines  the  need 
for  periodic  boiler  repairs  and  replacements.  Without  such  a 
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service,  boilers  will  deteriorate  more  rapidly  and  the  likelihood 
of  destructive  explosions  will  increase. 

When  either  the  State  Boiler  Inspectors  or  insurance  com- 
pany inspectors  make  an  inspection,  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  boiler  is  instructed  in  its  safe  care  and  maintenance.  These 
instructions  not  only  help  to  prevent  explosions;  they  help  the 
boiler  and  taiik  owners  financially. 

Our  boiler  regulations  are  formulated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Boiler  Rules.  Five  of  the  six  members  of  this  Board  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  These  include  a  representative  of  the 
owners  and  users  of  steam  boilers,  an  experienced  boiler  man- 
ufacturer, an  insurance  company  representative,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  operating  steam  engineers,  and  a  licensed  heating 
contractor.  By  statutory  authority,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
serves  as  Chairman  of  this  Board. 

The  State  Boiler  Inspectors  inspect  only  uninsured  boilers; 
insurance  companies  provide  the  necessary  inspection  service 
for  insured  boilers.  The  insurance  companies  are  required  to 
furnish  the  Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspections  copies  of  their  inspec- 
tion reports,  which  are  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  the 
Chief  Boiler  Inspector. 

Our  experience  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Boiler  Law  illus- 
trates the  statement  that  there  is  a  lot  of  history  which  isn't 
fit  to  repeat  itself.  In  three  years  time  during  the  period  1935- 
38,  at  least  24  people  were  killed  in  boiler  explosions  in  North 
Carolina.  Another  29  people  were  seriously  injured  and  property 
was  damaged  extensively. 

When  our  boiler  inspection  program  got  under  way  in  earnest 
in  1936,  we  found  that  many  boilers  not  only  were  not  being 
maintained  in  a  safe  operating  condition,  but  were  being  oper- 
ated with  almost  every  imaginable  lack  of  commonsense  precau- 
tions and  safety  devices.  In  the  two-year  period  1936-38,  we 
had  to  condemn  approximately  500  boilers  as  unfit  for  further 
use. 

Our  inspection  and  certification  work  achieved  rapid  results 
in  bringing  safer  operation  of  boilers  in  the  State.  During  the 
two  years  1938-40,  boiler  explosion  fatalities  were  reduced  to 
three,  disabling  injuries  to  six,  and  only  80  more  boilers  had  to 
be  condemned. 

Since  the  1930's,  we  have  had  the  boiler  safety  situation  under 
increasingly   effective   control.    For   the   most   part,   boiler   ex- 
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plosions  have  become  a  rarity.  Few  people  are  now  killed  or 
injured  in  this  type  of  accident.  Between  1954  and  1961 — a 
period  of  seven  years — we  have  no  record  of  any  fatalities 
from  boiler  explosions. 

This  seven-year  boiler  safety  record  was  rudely  shattered  on 
March  29,  1962,  when  a  250-horsepower  high  pressure  boiler 
exploded  at  the  Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Company  near  Greensboro, 
killing  four  people,  critically  injuring  one  other,  and  injuring 
eighteen  additional  people.  Investigation  revealed  that  this  ex- 
plosion resulted  from  a  low-water  condition  and  that  the  boiler 
exploded  after  it  became  extremely  hot  and  feedwater  was 
added.  In  addition  to  the  tragic  loss  of  life,  this  explosion 
caused  an  estimated  half -million  dollars  loss  in  property  dam- 
age and  lost  production. 

Our  original  Boiler  Law  enacted  in  1935  made  only  high  pres- 
sure boilers  subject  to  inspection  and  certification.  The  law 
was  amended  in  1951  to  apply  also  to  low  pressure  steam  and 
hot  water  heating  boilers  and  supply  tanks.  Many  thousands  of 
these  are  in  use  throughout  the  State.  The  amendment  making 
these  low-pressure  vessels  subject  to  inspection  and  certifica- 
tion was  a  milestone  in  improving  the  North  Carolina  Boiler 
Law. 

During  the  1960-62  biennium,  we  have  continued  to  give 
special  attention  to  individuals  who  requested  special  boiler 
inspections.  From  the  accompanying  activity,  production,  in- 
come and  expense  report  tables,  it  will  be  noted  that  both  the 
work  and  the  income  of  the  Boiler  Bureau  increased  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Income  received  by  the  Bureau  increased  13  per  cent,  rising 
from  $93,374.48  during  1958-60  to  $106,050.74  in  1960-62. 

Inspection  reports  received  and  reviewed  increased  13  per 
cent,  rising  from  43,750  in  1958-60  to  49,428  in  1960-62. 

The  number  of  certificates  issued  increased  11  per  cent,  rising 
from  38,272  to  42,717. 

The  total  number  of  boilers  and  hot  water  tanks  in  our  active 
file  increased  22  per  cent  during  the  biennium,  rising  from 
42,602  in  1958-60  to  52,001  in  1960-62. 

Our  shop  inspections  for  boiler  and  tank  manufacturers  have 
increased  75  per  cent  during  the  biennium.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  the  biennium,  shop  inspection  requirements  increased 
to  the  point  where  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  assign  one  of 
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our  inspectors  to  full-time  shop  inspection  work.  We  also  em- 
ployed one  additional  Boiler  Inspector  subsequent  to  this  reas- 
signment. 

The  present  schedule  of  fees  charged  for  boiler  and  tank  in- 
spections and  operating  certificates  was  established  in  1951. 
Because  of  the  rising  cost  of  supplies,  travel,  and  salaries,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  we  should  approach  the  General  Assembly  for 
an  increase  in  inspection  and  operating  certificate  fees,  so 
that  the  Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspections  may  continue  to  operate 
upon  a  reasonably  self-supporting  basis.  Operating  certificate 
fees  should  be  increased  to  $2.00.  The  State  boiler  inspection 
fees  for  high  pressure  boilers  should  be  increased  accordingly. 
The  fees  for  inspecting  low  pressure  boilers  and  hot  water  tanks 
should  be  readjusted  to  take  into  account  the  time  involved  in 
making  these  inspections.  These  needs  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  1963  General  Assembly. 

A  detailed  accounting  of  the  Boiler  Bureau's  inspection  ac- 
tivities, revenues  received,  and  operating  expenses  will  be  found 
in  the  tables  which  follow. 

North  Carolina  Board  of  Boiler  Rules 

Frank  Crane,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Raleigh,  Chairman 
Grover  L.  Dillon,  Jr..  Raleigh,  Rep't'esenting  Boiler 

Manufacturers 
Wilkes   C.   Price,   Asheville,   Representing   Licensed  Heating 

Contractors 
W.  M.  Reading,  Jr.,  Greenville,  Representing  Boiler  Otuners 

and  Users 
W.  E.  Shuping,  Jr.,  Charlotte,  Representing  Insurance 

Compayiies 
W.  C.  Wallin,  Winston-Salem,  Representifig  Operating 

Engineers  .  -         •,.:;.:    ■. 

>        TABLE   8  ' 

BUREAU   OF    BOILER   INSPECTIONS 
Revenues  and  Expenses  July  1,  1960 — June  30,  1962 

Attending  Board  Meetings   $        158.24 

Salaries  and  Wages   111,597.99 

Office  Supplies  and  Printing    2.301.05 

Postage,  Telephone,  and  Telegrams   3,249.99 

General  Expense,  Bonding  Employees,  Repairs, 

Reimbursement  to  State  College    346.20 

Travel    Expense    17,239.40 

Office   Equipment    774.04 

TOTAL   EXPENSE    $135,666.91 
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TABLE   8 — Continued 

BUREAU   OF    BOILER   INSPECTIONS 
Revenues  and  Expenses  July  1,  1960 — June  30,  1962 

Appropriated    $  29,616.17 

Collections     106,050.74 

Total  Income    135,666.91 

Less:  Total  Expense   135,666.91 

Amount  Reverted    0.00 

Total  Fees  Due   $     5,806.90 

Repairs    Pending     1,559.00 

TABLE    9 
BOILER    BUREAU    GROWTH    RECORD 

Biennium  Ending  Income 

1962    $106,050.74 

1960    93,374.48 

1958    78,565.39 

1956    53,615.14 

1954    43,626.98 

1952    34,848.30 

1950    18,717.08 

1948    13,727.10 

1946    6,833.00 

TABLE    10 

REPORT  OF    BOILER   BUREAU 

July  1,  1960  through  June  30,  1962 

Revenue  received  for  calendar  month  of 

Certificate  fees    $  24,184.00 

State   inspections    78,953.36 

Commissions    (Insurance  Companies)    1,046.00 

Symbol  Stamps  for  stamping  boilers  (Sold  to  Insurance 

Companies)     187.28 

TOTAL    $104,370.64 

TABLE    11 

COMBINED   REPORT  OF   INSPECTORS'  ACTIVITIES 
July  1,  1960  through  June  30,  1962 

Number  of 

Inspections         Income    Disbursements 

Externals  1,507 

External  fees  collected    4,421.00 

External  fees  due   1,706.00 

Internals     3,472 

Internal  fees   collected    8,606.00 

Internal  fees  due    9,433.00 

Generals     18,609 

General  fees  collected   7,836.00 

General  fees  due   41,700.00 

Specials    68 

Special  fees  collected  625.00 

Special  fees  due    1,494.70 

Shop  inspections    242 

Shop  fees  collected  170.00 

Shop  fees  due   7,950.00 

Field  assembly  inspections    27 
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TABLE    11 — Continued 

COMBINED   REPORT  OF    INSPECTORS'   ACTIVITIES 
July  1,  1960  through  June  30,  1962 

Number  of 
Inspections 

Field  assembly  fees  collected 

Field   assembly  fees   due    

Travel  collected  for  inspections    

Travel   due  for  inspections    

Testing  Welder   (Due)  2 

Testing   Welder    (Collected)  1 


TOTAL     Inspections       23,928 


Travel  paid  to  Inspectors   

Total   salaries   paid   to   Inspectors 


Total  amount  paid  to  Inspectors    

Total  Inspection  Income  to  Department 


Income     Disbursements 

740.00 

108.79 

1,139.00 

56.00 

190.00 


86,175.49 
Income 


Disbursements 

$16,825.18 

69,662.27 


Total  Disbursements  in  excess  of  Income 


$86,487.45 
86,175.49 

$      311.96 


TABLE    12 

BOILER   BUREAU   ACTIVITY   REPORT 
July  1,  1960  through  June  30,  1962 

Accidents  investigated    8 

Complaints    investigated    8 

Compliance  Visits    1,518 

Conferences     282 

Boilers  found  insured   506 

Boilers  found  out  of  use   521 

Firms  found  out  of  business    116 

Boilers  or  tanks  condemned    64 

Boilers  or  tanks  junked   748 

Boilers  or  tanks  found  Non-Code    14 

TOTAL     3,785 


TABLE    13 

REPORT  OF   THE   BOILER    BUREAU 
July  1,  1960  through  June  30,  1962 

Reports  Received    49,428 

Bills  sent  out 41,115 

Certificates   Issued    42,717 

Repair  Letters  Issued    7,448 

Correspondence : 

Dictated     702 

Composed    2,919 

Follow-up  Letters   24,642 

Form  Letters  of  Insurance  Cancellation   804 

Repairs  Complied    6,930 

Total   Fees   Received $104,370.64 

Boilers  and  tanks  in  active  file: 

Low  pressure  boilers   and  tanks    40,420 

High  pressure  boilers    8,084 

Placed  in  out  of  use  file   2,510 

Condemned  in  out  of  use  file   167 
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TABLE    13 — Continued 

REPORT  OF   THE   BOILER   BUREAU 
Juiy  1,  1960  through  June  30,  1962 

Pending  File : 

High  pressure  and  low  pressure  boilers  &  tanks.  .  3,497 

Non-Code    8       . 

Condemned    20 

Repair   Pending   Only    519 

Fees   Pending   Only    1,910           $3,129.40 

Fees  and  Repairs  Pending   1,040            2,677.50 

Total  number  of  boilers  (high  and  low  pressure)  and 

hot  water  tanks  in  active  file 52,001 

Total  Fees  Pending   $5,806.90 

BUREAU   OF   ELEVATOR   INSPECTIONS 

Pryor  E.  Sugg,  Chief 

In  this  thirteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Elevator 
Inspections,  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  activities  of  the  Bureau,  as  vv^ell  as  in  the  elevator 
industry.  Many  technically  improved,  safer  types  of  elevators, 
dumbwaiters,  and  escalators  are  being  installed  in  the  State  by 
manufacturers. 

The  State  Elevator  Code  was  put  into  operation  in  October, 
1939,  with  only  one  elevator  inspector  in  charge  of  this  work 
throughout  the  State.  The  program  involved  traveling  over  the 
entire  State,  testing  all  new  elevators  and  dumbwaiters,  and 
making  as  many  routine  inspections  as  time  would  allow.  At 
that  time,  escalators  were  not  of  major  importance,  since  there 
was  just  one  flight  of  electric  stairs  in  North  Carolina. 

Escalators  began  to  come  into  general  use  around  1940.  Their 
use  is  continuing  to  expand  throughout  the  State,  There  are  now 
more  than  fifty  escalators  in  operation  in  North  Carolina,  and 
others  are  to  be  installed  in  the  near  future.  This  is  the  most 
expensive  type  of  conveyor  transportation;  the  cost  of  installa- 
tion normally  runs  between  $30,000  and  $35,000  for  each  unit. 

Elevators  and  escalators  provide  about  the  only  form  of  trans- 
portation which  is  free  to  the  public  today.  More  people  ride 
in  them  daily  than  in  all  other  types  of  conveyances,  yet  less 
thought  is  probably  given  to  the  importance  of  the  safety  of 
these  devices  than  to  the  safety  of  all  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. However,  as  a  result  of  the  periodic  inspections  and 
tests  made  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  and  by  the  highly 
skilled  maintenance  mechanics  who  serve  these  conveyances, 
the  public  may  feel  at  ease  while  riding  elevators  and  escalators 
in  North  Carolina. 
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Practically  all  passenger  elevators  being  used  in  North  Caro- 
lina today  are  equipped  with  safety  features  necessary  to  bring 
them  into  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  Elevator 
Safety  Code,  which  makes  them  safe  for  general  passenger 
service.  The  few  which  do  not  meet  such  standards  have  been 
restricted  to  a  limited  load  capacity  or  removed  from  service. 

There  have  been  very  few  minor  and  no  fatal  accidents  at- 
tributed to  defective  elevators  or  escalators  in  North  Carolina 
since  the  last  biennium.  Great  changes  and  improvements  are 
being  effected  in  the  fabrication  and  installation  of  passenger 
elevators.  Safety  features  and  general  safety  factors  are  being 
designed  to  meet  any  emergencies  Avhich  might  arise. 

Old  elevators  which  require  operators  at  all  times  are  becom- 
ing practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  "do-it-yourself"  opera- 
tion is  taking  over.  Nearly  all  new  passenger  elevators  being 
installed  are  of  the  self-service  type  and  the  trend  toward  con- 
version to  self-operation  in  modernizing  existing  elevators  in 
hotels,  hospitals,  and  office  buildings  is  on  the  increase. 

Elevators  today  are  being  made  to  do  almost  anything.  Some 
have  a  voice  device  which  relays  instructions  to  the  passengers 
in  the  cars.  These  more  complicated  types  of  installations  make 
it  necessary  for  the  inspectors  to  keep  abreast  of  the  modern 
equipment  in  order  to  properly  inspect  them  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  keep  them  safe  for  the  many  people  who  ride 
them  daily. 

At  present,  the  Bureau  has  four  Elevator  Inspectors,  includ- 
ing the  Chief.  The  State  is  divided  into  three  districts,  with  an 
Inspector  stationed  in  each  district  to  give  service  and  keep 
travel  expense  as  low  as  possible.  In  addition  to  their  inspection 
work,  they  are  in  a  position  to  assist  elevator  manufacturers 
and  local  architects  with  their  problems  in  complying  with  the 
State  Elevator  Code. 

The  Chief,  who  spends  most  of  his  time  directing  the  office 
and  approving  plans  and  specifications  for  new  and  major  re- 
pairs of  elevators,  also  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  studying 
the  latest  National  Standard  Code  A. 171-1960.  This  study  has 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  revising  our  present  State  Code 
to  conform  with  the  latest  Code  for  Elevators,  Dumbwaiters, 
Escalators  and  Moving  Walks  sponsored  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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When  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the  Gover- 
nor, this  new  Code  will  become  our  guide,  applying  to  the  design, 
construction,  installation,  operation,  inspection,  testing,  main- 
tenance, alterations  and  repairs  of  elevators  and  related  devices. 
This  Code  has  been  approved  by  the  Sectional  Committee  on  a 
Safety  Code  for  Elevators  of  which  the  Chief  is  a  member,  rep- 
resenting the  International  Association  of  Governmental  Labor 
Officials  and  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Labor.  The  Chief  of  this 
Bureau  has  attended  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Committee  for 
the  past  twenty  years. 

In  our  modern  times  there  is  always  something  new  in  modes 
of  transportation.  The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Elevator  Code 
is  a  section  in  connection  with  moving  sidewalks  which  has  just 
been  completed  and  approved  by  the  Standard  Code  Committee 
and  which  we  propose  to  incorporate  in  our  Elevator  Code  in 
order  to  be  ready  if,  and  when,  such  conveyances  come  to  North 
Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  persons.  Other  phases 
of  our  safety  work  in  new  fields  are  inspections  of  amusement 
devices  which  are  used  to  convey  persons,  swinging  bridges 
and  inclined  railways. 

U.  S.  Government  agencies  are  expanding  their  request  for 
professional  elevator  inspection  service  in  various  institutions. 
We  have  for  the  past  five  years  conducted  the  inspection  and 
safety  tests  in  two  of  the  leading  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pitals in  North  Carolina,  Last  year  we  began,  upon  request,  to 
make  semi-annual  tests  and  inspections  at  Fort  Bragg  Army 
Hospital.  These  requests  stipulate  that  such  inspections  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  American  Standard 
Safety  Code;  therefore,  we  are  qualified  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's standards.  All  of  these  elevators  display  a  State  cer- 
tificate. 

During  the  past  biennium  we  have  received  plans,  specifi- 
cations and  applications  for  review  and  permits  by  various 
elevator  concerns  for  the  installation  of  388  elevators,  dumb- 
waiters, and  escalators.  According  to  the  report  of  estimated 
cost  furnished  us  with  each  application,  the  total  expenditures 
for  new  installations  during  the  biennium  amount  to  $7,048,- 
371.44.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $3,247,094.50  over  the 
previous  biennial  period.  It  appears  that  the  cost  of  elevators 
and  related  conveyances  has  increased  during  the  past  two 
years.  However,  the  amount  as  shown  does  not  represent  new 
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elevators,  dumbwaiters  or  escalators  entirely,  since  several 
modernization  projects  are  included. 

A  statistical  summary  of  our  activities  during  the  1960-1962 
biennium  is  contained  in  the  table  v^hich  follows. 

TABLE    14 

ELEVATOR   INSPECTION    REPORT 

Summary  of  Activities  from  July  1,  I960  to  June  30,  1962 

Approval  of  plans  and  specifications  for  new  installations  .  .  .  388 
Approval  of  plans  and  specifications  for  major  repairs  and 

alterations  of  existing  installations    178 

Test  and  inspection  of  new  elevator  installations   420 

Test  and  inspection   of  new  dumbwaiters    96 

Certificates    issued    for    new    installations    333 

Regular  inspection  of  existing  elevators    3,690 

Elevators  condemned  for  further  use    82 

Compliance   inspections .  282 

Elevator  accidents  investigated    1.5 

Conferences  with  various  elevator  concerns    298 

Inspection  of  escalators   39 

Certificates  reissued  for   existing   elevators    675 

Elevators  being  replaced  as  a  result  of  inspection 

recommendations    27 

Cost  as  estimated  by  elevator  concerns  for  new  elevator 

equipment  for   the   biennial    $7,048,371.44 

BUREAU   OF  MINE  AND  QUARRY   INSPECTIONS 

=  ■  J.  R.  Brandon,  Supervisor  ■■'■'__ 

Mineral  Production 

North  Carolina  experienced  a  large  increase  in  the  total  value 
of  mineral  production  during  1960  and  1961  over  the  produc- 
tion of  the  previous  two  years.  In  1958  and  1959,  minerals  worth 
over  $72,000,000  were  mined  and  quarried.  In  1960  and  1961, 
the  value  of  minerals  produced  was  in  excess  of  $89,500,000 — 
an  increase  of  more  than  $17,500,000. 

The  gain  experienced  during  the  last  two  years  v/as  caused 
by  very  substantial  increases  in  the  production  value  of  stone 
products,  tungsten  and  copper  ores,  as  well  as  sand  and  gravel, 
which  more  than  offset  sizeable  losses  in  the  production  value  of 
clays  and  feldspar.  The  production  of  mica,  talc  and  pyrophyllite 
remained  fairly  steady  as  to  value. 

In  general,  the  value  and  demand  for  North  Carolina's  mineral 
products  is  governed  directly  by  conditions  prevailing  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  world.  Much  of  the  mineral  pro- 
duction of  North  Carolina  is  refined,  processed  and  made  usable 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
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Outlook 

With  the  continued  industrial  development  of  North  Carolina, 
there  are  good  indications  that  more  mineral  products  will  be 
made  into  finished  consumer  products  within  the  State.  A  tre- 
mendous amount  of  crushed  stone,  stone  products,  sand  and 
gravel  is  mined,  processed  and  used  within  North  Carolina  as  a 
result  of  increased  highway  and  general  construction. 

Provided  that  business  conditions  remain  stable  and  market 
conditions  continue  firm,  the  outlook  for  continued  growth  of 
the  mineral  industry  in  North  Carolina  is  excellent.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  mining  and  quarrying  industry  will  show  mod- 
erate advances  in  the  next  two  years  in  most  categories,  with 
some  notable  exceptions. 

During  the  past  two  years,  however,  temporary  losses  have 
been  experienced  by  some  producers  because  of  the  release  on 
the  world  market  of  large  quantities  of  foreign  minerals,  some 
from  Red  China  and  USSR,  which  resulted  in  a  drop  in  prices. 
Domestic  producers  of  minerals  had  no  control  over  such  oc- 
currences and  were  forced  to  meet  the  price  competition,  or  go 
out  of  business. 

Leading  Products 

The  Federal  Government  subsidized  price  schedule  and  ex- 
ploration and  development  program  for  sheet  mica  expired  in 
June,  1962.  The  future  for  this  mineral  is  extremely  dim  unless 
legislation  is  passed  in  the  Congress  for  resumption  of  a  some- 
what similar  program. 

The  feldspar  industry  and  North  Carolina's  single  tungsten 
ore  producer  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  with  for- 
eign imports  and  stiff  competition  which,  if  continued,  will 
have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  production.  The  Tungsten  Mining 
Corporation's  Hamme  Mine  in  Vance  County,  and  Appalachian 
Sulphide's  Ore  Knob  Copper  Mine  in  Ashe  County  were  very 
productive  during  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report,  as  the 
market  for  their  products  remained  fairly  stable.  However,  the 
moderately  favorable  price  conditions  which  have  supported 
this  high  level  of  production  are  not  expected  to  continue. 

The  demand  for  talc  and  pyrophyllite  has  been  steady  over  the 
past  several  years  and  the  future  for  these  minerals  is  good. 

Substantial  production  of  copper  ore  from  the  Ore  Knob  Mine 
in  Ashe  County  has  contributed  heavily  to  the  value  of  the 
minerals  produced,   since  the  mine  began   operations  in   1956. 
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However,  it  has  been  reported  that  the  ore  reserve  is  depleted 
and  the  future  for  this  mine  appears  dim  unless  additional  ore 
is  found. 

The  production  of  stone  products,  particularly  crushed  stone 
for  construction  purposes,  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  high  level. 
The  same  applies  to  sand  and  gravel. 

New  Sources 

Discovery  of  valuable  new  minerals  in  economic  quantities 
and  exploration  of  known  mineral  deposits  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  material  bearing  upon  employment,  tonnage  and  values 
within  the  forseeable  future. 

Extensive  deposits  of  lithium  and  beryllium  ores  in  the  Kings 
Mountain  area  are  scheduled  to  be  mined. 

A  large  cement  plant  will  begin  operation  in  the  near  future, 
using  marl  mined  in  the  Pender-New  Hanover  County  area. 

Extensive  deposits  of  phosphate  sands  in  the  Beaufort  County 
area  are  scheduled  for  mining  in  the  near  future  and  the  dredg- 
ing of  oyster  shells  from  coastal  sounds  has  been  proposed  and 
is  under  consideration.  Substantial  production  from  these 
sources  may  be  expected  to  more  than  offset  losses  in  other 
categories. 

Employment 

In  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report,  employment  in  the 
mining  and  quarrying  industry  showed  moderate  gains  over  the 
previous  two  years.  In  1958  and  1959  an  average  of  4,000 
workers  were  employed  in  the  industry.  During  1960  and  1961, 
employment  connected  directly  with  mines  and  quarries  in- 
creased to  an  average  of  4,300  workers.  The  addition  of  em- 
ployees engaged  in  milling  and  processing  minerals  in  plants 
not  directly  connected  with  actual  mining  and  quarrying  opera- 
tions boosted  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
minerals  industry  to  approximately  6,500  workers. 

The  future  employment  prospects  for  the  mining  and  quarry- 
ing industry  are  good  in  some  respects  and  poor  in  others.  Prob- 
able losses  of  employment  in  the  mining  of  tungsten,  cop- 
per, sheet  mica  and  allied  industries  may  more  than  offset  em- 
ployment gains  expected  in  other  categories. 
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Bureau  Operations 

The  Bureau  of  Mine  and  Quarry  Inspections,  operating  with 
two  inspectors,  one  stenographer  and  one  supervisor,  continued 
its  efforts  during  the  past  biennium  to  eliminate  on-the-job  acci- 
dents in  the  mining  and  quarrying  industry.  This  was  done  pri- 
marily through  rigid  inspections  of  physical  facilities,  reinspec- 
tions,  and  active  assistance  to  operators  of  mines  and  quarries 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  effective  safety  programs.  Some 
notable  gains  have  been  made,  but  overall  the  picture  is  not 
bright. 

1960  was  the  only  year  in  the  recorded  history  of  the  mining 
and  quarrying  industry  in  North  Carolina,  in  which  there  were 
no  fatal  injuries.  In  1961,  there  were  three  fatal  injuries — one 
occurring  in  a  mine  and  two  at  sand  and  gravel  operations.  In 
the  previous  two-year  period  eleven  workers  were  killed  in  on-, 
the-job  accidents. 

On-The-Job  Injuries 

In  1960  there  were  1,014  non-fatal  injuries  reported  to  this 
Bureau,  252  of  which  were  disabhng.  In  1961,  993  injuries  were 
reported,  of  which  273  were  disabling.  On  the  average,  the  total 
number  of  mine  and  quarry  workers  suffering  disabling  injuries 
remained  about  the  same  as  during  the  previous  two-year  period. 

The  mining  industry  continued  to  have  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  highest  lost-time  injury  frequency  rate  of 
any  substantial  North  Carolina  industry.  In  1960  the  lost-time 
injury  frequency  rate  was  88.3  lost-time  injuries  per  million 
man-hours  worked — over  four  times  that  of  logging,  sawing  and 
planing  which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  most  hazardous 
type  of  work. 

The  lost-time  injury  frequency  rate  for  pits  and  quarries  dur- 
ing 1960  was  19  lost-time  injuries  per  million  man-hours  worked, 
which  is  almost  the  same  as  that  for  logging,  sawing  and  plan- 
ing during  the  same  period. 

Preliminary  frequency  rate  figures  for  1961  indicate  that  a 
very  modest  reduction  in  the  number  of  lost-time  injuries  in 
mines,  pits  and  quarries  has  taken  place.  During  the  two-year 
period  covered  by  this  report,  approximately  one  out  of  every 
two  workers  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  industry  were  in- 
jured on  the  job  and  one  out  of  every  seven  employees  suffered 
a  disabling  or  "lost-time"  injury. 
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Other  Duties 

In  addition  to  its  mine  and  quarry  inspection  duties,  this 
Bureau  has  been  assigned  and  is  responsible  for  a  number  of 
other  activities.  It  has  cooperated  with  and  assisted  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  work  being  done  in  North  Carolina 
under  Public  Law  87-300,  pertaining  to  the  Federal  inspections 
of  metallic  and  non-metallic  mines  and  associated  facilities. 

As  in  past  years,  through  technical  advice,  the  Bureau  has 
assisted  operators  of  mines  and  quarries  in  bringing  their  op- 
erations within  compliance  with  the  minimum  health  and  safety 
standards  established  by  the  Department  of  Labor  so  that  they 
could  obtain  workmen's  compensation  insurance  through  the 
Assigned  Risk  Program  of  the  Compensation  Rating  and  Inspec- 
tion Bureau  of  North  Carolina.  Services  of  this  nature  were 
also  extended  to  several  of  North  Carolina's  foundries. 

In  many  respects,  the  work  done  by  the  Bureau  in  the  field  of 
health  parallels  and  complements  work  done  by  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  Section  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Through 
routine  and  special  studies,  the  Occupational  Health  Section 
makes  technical  surveys  in  North  Carolina  industry  and  makes 
recommendations  for  the  correction  of  any  occupational  disease 
hazards  found.  Copies  of  these  technical  reports  are  furnished 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  are  referred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mine  and  Quarry  Inspections. 

For  several  years,  the  Bureau  has  been  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  that  the  health  hazards  are  eliminated  through 
application  of  existing  codes  and  standards.  This  specialized 
phase  of  the  Bureau's  work  was  extended  during  the  biennium, 
in  addition  to  mines,  quarries  and  mineral  processing  plants,  to 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  chemical  manufacturers,  plastics  manu- 
facturers, asbestos  products  plants,  manufacturers  of  plastic 
foam  and  fiber  glass,  textile  mills  and  several  other  industries. 

Foundry  Program 

A  major  portion  of  the  Bureau  of  Mine  and  Quarry  Inspec- 
tions' effort  during  the  biennium  was  directed  toward  eliminat- 
ing occupational  disease  hazards  in  the  sixty  foundries  in  North 
Carolina.  As  an  integral  part  of  a  special  safety  program  in- 
itiated by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  foundries  were  surveyed 
by  the  Occupational  Health  Section,  and  a  report  of  health 
hazards  was  made.  Personnel  of  the  Bureau  followed  up  these 
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reports  and  were  notably  successful  in  their  efforts.  Much  im- 
provement in  safety  and  health  was  made  in  North  Carolina's 
foundries  during  the  biennium.  A  complete  description  of  this 
special  industry  program  will  be  found  in  Mr.  W.  C.  Creel's  re- 
port on  Special  Safety  Services. 

Fencing 

One  notable  new  project  was  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mine  and  Quarry  Inspections  during  the  last  part  of  the  bi- 
ennium and  is  presently  well  underway.  This  has  to  do  with 
the  fencing  of  abandoned  mines  and  quarries.  General  Statute 
74-4  requires  that  the  underground  entrances  to  mines  not  being 
worked  be  fenced,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  administered  by 
the  Bureau  require  the  same  of  quarries  and  pits.  However,  the 
wording  of  the  statute  is  not  clear  as  to  what  party  shall  do  the 
fencing.  Consequently,  many  mine  and  quarry  operators  have 
neglected  the  statutory  requirements. 

As  a  matter  of  public  and  employee  safety  a  concerted  effort 
is  being  made  by  the  Bureau  to  have  proper  fences  erected 
around  all  hazardous  openings.  The  magnitude  of  this  under- 
taking is  apparent  from  the  example  of  Mitchell  County,  in 
which  it  is  reliably  estimated  that  5,000  mines  exist,  many  of 
which  were  abandoned,  unfenced,  over  100  years  ago.  It  is  felt 
that  even  partial  success  in  the  fencing  program  will  constitute 
a  real  public  service  and  be  well  worth  the  effort  expended. 

Bureau  Staff 

Due  to  the  increased  work  load  and  assigned  responsibility 
during  the  biennium,  it  became  necessary  to  add  an  additional 
Mine  and  Quarry  Inspector  to  the  Bureau's  staff  from  a  position 
earmarked  for  another  division  within  the  Department  of  Labor. 
This  increase  in  personnel  has  enabled  the  Bureau  to  give  a  more 
nearly  satisfactory  level  of  service  in  the  inspection  of  mines, 
quarries,  and  related  industries. 

However,  with  the  rapidly  changing  industrial  picture  in 
North  Carolina,  occupational  disease  hazards  have  increased 
tremendously  in  number  and  scope.  North  Carolina  workers  are 
exposed  to  many  health  hazards  which  did  not  exist  only  a  few 
years  ago.  These  hazards  must  be  recognized  and  appropriately 
dealt  with. 
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Needed  Personnel 

Until  this  time,  most  of  the  problems  concerning  elimination 
of  known  health  hazards  in  industry  have  been  handled  by  the 
Bureau  Supervisor.  If  this  arrangement  is  to  continue  and  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  level  of  service  is  to  be  maintained, 
additional  personnel  with  technical  training  and  background 
must  be  secured  and  assigned  to  the  work.  Unless  this  can  be 
done,  the  entire  follow-up  and  enforcement  effort  should  be 
transferred  to  another  agency  having  adequate  personnel  to 
assume  the  responsibility.  To  do  less  would  sacrifice  the  health 
and  well-being  of  many  employees  in  North  Carolina  and  not 
give  the  taxpayers  and  workers  the  service  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Statutes  Need  Revising 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  general  revision  of  the  Statutes 
pertaining  to  mines  and  quarries.  The  existing  Statutes  for  the 
most  part  are  out-dated  and  refer  specifically  to  coal  mines ;  but 
no  coal  mines  have  been  operated  in  North  Carolina  for  over 
ten  years.  However,  many  metallic  and  non-metallic  mines  are 
being  operated,  but  these  are  not  specifically  covered  by  the 
Statutes. 

As  a  further  example,  the  Statutes  require  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  collect  data  on  the  production  from  our  mines  and 
quarries.  Perhaps  this  activity  more  properly  should  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  Mineral  Resources  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development. 

The  statutes  pertaining  to  mines  and  quarries  need  more 
than  piecemeal  study  and  evaluation.  This  entire  section  of  the 
Labor  Laws  should  be  carefully  studied  by  a  responsible  group 
and  appropriate  recommendations  made  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  Bureau  of  Mine  and  Quarry  Inspections  specifically 
recommends  such  a  study  and  stands  ready  to  do  its  part  in 
its  continuing  effort  to  provide  service  to  North  Carolina 
workers. 

Detailed  statistical  information  regarding  the  operation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mine  and  Quarry  Inspection  will  be  found  in 
the  accompanying  tables.  . :  , 
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TABLE    15 

Injury  Report  of  Mine  and  Quarry  Operations,  as  Report-ed  by  Industry 
for  the  Calendar  Year  1960 

Minor 

Injuries :  Number 

No  Time  Lost  Time      Fatal             Total              Days 

Lost  Injuries      Injuries         Injuries            Lost 

MINES: 

Clay — Also  Kaolin 

and  Halloysite    .  .          7  8                 0                   15                    228 

Feldspar     14  8                  0                    22                     110 

Mica    13  20                 0                   33                    252 

Talc   &   Pyrophyllite       73  13                  0                    86                     237 

Undistributed    284  98                 0                 382                 2,335 

391  147                  0                  538                  3,162 

QUARRIES: 

Stone  Products    ....      302  87                  0                  389                  2,413 

PITS: 

Sand  and  Gravel    .  .        69  18                  0                    87                     194 

Total:    762  252                 0              1,014                 5,769 


TABLE    16 

Injury  Report  of  Mine  and  Quarry  Operations,  os  Reported  by  Industry, 
for  the  Calendar  Year  1961 

Minor 

Injuries :  Number 

No  Time  Lost  Time       Fatal             Total               Days 

Lost  Injuries       Injuries        Injuries            Lost 

MINES: 

Clay — Also  Kaolin 

and  Halloysite    .  .        17  8                 0                   25                    153 

Feldspar     11  12                 0                   23                    128 

Mica    37  21                 0                   58                    741 

Talc  &  Pyrophyllite       46  12                  0                    58                     515 

Undistributed    187  105                 1                 293                 3,190 

298  158                  1                  457                  4,727 

QUARRIES: 

Stone  Products 307  97                  0                  404                  3,076 

PITS: 

Sand  and  Gravel    .  .        82  18                  2                  102                     289 

Total:    687  273                 3                 963                 8,092 
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TABLE    17 

ViolaHons  and  Compliances  in  Mines,  Quarries  and  Sand  and  Gravel  Pits 
July  1,  1960— June  30,  1962 


Industry 


Number 

Establishments 

Found  in 

Violation 


State         Safety  & 

Labor  Health 

Laws      Regulations       Total 


Mines,  Quarries,  Sand 
and  Gravel  Pits  .  .  . 


295 


Violations         1 
Compliances     1 


712 
555 


713 
556 


TABLE    18 
Annual  Report-  of  Mines,  Quarries  &  Pits  for  Calendar  Year  1960 


Number  of 
Mines, 
Quarries 
and  Pits 
Reporting 


Number 
Em- 
ployed 


Clays  (Includes  Kaolin  &  Halloysite 

Brick  Clay  Excepted) | 

Feldspar  (Long  Tons) 

Mica 

Sand  &  Gravel 

Stone  Products  &  Sand  State  High- 
way Commission 

Stone  Products 

Talc  &  Pyrophyllite 

Undistributed 


141 
217 
343 
329 

352 
,738 
211 
696 


Payroll, 
Executive 
and  Office 
Personnel 


Payroll, 

Other 

Employees 


Quantity 

Tons 

(Short  Tons 

unless 

otherwise 

stated) 


59 
93 
115 
197 

30, 
614 
149 
459, 


,509 
,762 
,162 
,049 

083 
936 
443 
043 


436,405 
565,957 
595,358 
,047,698 

356,977 
,071,868 

678,124 
,120,695 


290,989 

462,624 

75,699 

4,011,653 

2,974,061 

16,760,875 

93,749 

611,439 


Value 


>  863,844 
2,326,325 
1,760,262 
4,201,832 

1,954,117 

24,991,904 
1,843,043 
5,793,909 


4,027    ?  1,718,937 


$10,873,082 


25,281,089 


843,735,236 


*Represents  Quarries  and  Pits  operated  by  State  Highway  Commission  with  State  Employees  and  Prison  Labor. 

Approximately  200  Sand  Pits  were  operated  intermittently  in  addition  to  the  13  Quarries. 
"Includes:  Asbestos,  Copper,  Gold,  Magnetite,  Ohvine,  Quartz,  Silver,  Spodumene,  Tungsten  and  Vermiculite. 

Statistics  cannot  be  shown  separately  without  revealing  production  values  of  individual  concerns. 


TABLE    19 
Annual  Report  of  Mines,  Quarries  &  Pits  for  Calendar  Year  1961 


Number  of 
Mines, 
Quarries 
and  Pits 
Reporting 

Mineral 

Number 
Em- 
ployed 

Payroll, 
Executive 
and  Office 
Personnel 

Payroll, 

Other 

Employees 

Quantity 

Tons 

(Short  Tons 

unless 

otherwise 

stated) 

Value 

6 

18 
34 

Clays  (Includes  Kaolin  &  Halloysite; 

Brick  Clay  Excepted) 

Feldspar  (Long  Tons) 

Mica 

133 
247 
394 
335 

761 
1.862 

$        54,804 
135,311 
120,143 
138,064 

97,361 
461.. 509 

S      339,369 

523,779 

900,755 

1,065,267 

713.224 

4,320,017 

609,801 

2,621,840 

143,745 

442,093 

75,130 

4,728,749 

3,280,518 

17,891,940 

81,796 

824,191 

%      723,393 
1,270,316 
2,548,117 

22 

5,065,115 

*     15 

79 

Stone  Products  &  Sand  State  High- 
«  ay  Commission 

Stone  Products        - -     ..- 

2,165,016 
25,329,691 

11 

210  1         137,963 
718  !        517,005 

1,594,240 

*♦     13 

Undistributed 

7,151,258 

198 

4,660 

S  1,662,160 

$11,094,052 

27,468,162 

845,847,146 

*Represents  Quarries  and  Pits  operated  by  State  Highway  Commission  with  State  Employees  and  Prison  Labor. 

Approximately  200  Sand  Pits  were  operated  intermittently  in  addition  to  the  15  Quarries.  : , 

*Includes:  Asbestos,  Copper,  Gold,  Magnetite,  Olivine,  Quartz,  Silver,  Spodumene  and  Tungsten. 

Statistics  cannot  be  shown  separately  without  revealing  production  values  of  individual  concerns.         
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CONSTRUCTION   SAFETY   INSPECTIONS 

.  H.  M.  Brosius,  Raleigh  ;  H.  C.  Sawyer,  Durham 
W.  J.  Burton,  Spencer;  H.  S.  Sams,  Asheville 

Industrial  and  technological  facilities  of  North  Carolina  have 
continued  to  grow  in  volume  and  versatility  during  the  1960-62 
biennium.  Accompanying  this  industrial  growth  has  been  the 
expansion  of  trade  and  service  facilities  and  further  increases 
in  essential  utilities  such  as  highways,  water  plants,  sewer  sys- 
tems, gas  facilities  and  electric  power  plants.  Building  construc- 
tion, both  residential  and  nonresidential,  climbed  to  an  all-time 
high  during  the  past  two  years.  Shopping  centers,  schools, 
churches,  hospitals  and  public  buildings  are  being  erected  and 
continue  to  increase  in  size  and  number. 

An  estimated  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  worth  of  con- 
struction has  been  started  or  completed  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  1960-62  biennium  by  some  67,000  construction  workers. 

North  Carolina's  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the 
"health,  safety  and  general  well  being''  of  these  workers  con- 
tinues to  increase  as  the  number  of  construction  workers  in- 
creases and  as  construction  methods  become  more  complex  and 
automated. 

A  total  of  1,766  building  construction  projects  of  $50,000  or 
more,  with  a  total  dollar  value  of  $657,063,000  have  been  started 
or  completed  during  the  1960-62  biennium.  Many  progressive 
towns  and  cities  have  built  or  started  v/aste  disposal  and  water 
systems.  The  major  cities  have  expanded  all  their  facilities  to 
serve  the  growth  of  industry  and  population. 

Major  hazards  to  workmen  have  increased  tremendously  due 
to  this  expansion  of  utilities.  Serious  injuries  and  fatalities  have 
been  kept  to  a  minimum  only  through  concentrated  effort  and 
cooperation  between  contractors  and  the  State  Government.  This 
eifort  must  be  continued  and  expanded  and  new  methods  must 
be  developed  to  bring  under  more  effective  control  these  hazards 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  workers. 

The  1,766  projects  reported  above  were  inspected,  and  in  many 
instances  reinspected,  by  the  Construction  Safety  Inspectors 
during  the  two-year  period.  Three  inspectors  were  engaged  in 
this  work  most  of  the  biennial  period.  During  the  last  quarter 
of  the  biennium,  four  inspectors  were  so  employed. 

A  total  of  2,992  visits  were  made  for  project  inspections,  re- 
inspections,   conferences   with   employers,   and   safety  meetings 
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with  construction  industry  personnel.  An  additional  565  con- 
ferences and  safety  meetings  were  held  with  architects,  engi- 
neers, and  project  owners  concerning  ways  and  means  of  mak- 
ing their  contract  construction  operations  safer. 

The  importance  of  continued  and  increased  emphasis  upon 
accident  control  in  the  construction  industry  is  underlined  by 
reports  of  on-the-job  accidents  in  the  industry.  A  total  of  166,493 
injuries  were  reported  to  the  N.  C.  State  Industrial  Commission 
during  the  biennium  among  42  different  classes  of  industrial 
and  construction  operations.  Of  these  injuries,  25,109,  or  about 
16  per  cent  of  the  total,  occurred  on  construction  projects. 
This  means  that  about  one  out  of  every  three  construction 
workers  received  some  kind  of  reportable  injury  during  the 
two-year  period. 

A  total  of  134  construction  accidents  involving  serious  injuries 
or  fatalities  were  investigated  during  the  biennium  by  the 
Construction  Safety  Inspectors. 

The  Construction  Safety  division  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  continue  its  policy  of  "education,  engineering  and  enforce- 
ment" as  the  best  approach  to  controlling  construction  acci- 
dents. Obviously,  it  will  never  be  practical  for  the  State  to  em- 
ploy enough  inspectors  to  police  all  of  the  construction  projects 
in  North  Carolina.  We  need  only  enough  to  be  able  to  contact 
all  of  the  major  projects  at  least  one  time  and  to  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  with  construction  employers.  Through  these  proce- 
dures, combined  with  a  continuing  educational  effort,  we  can 
help  the  State's  construction  employers  to  help  themselves  in 
the  control  of  accidents.  -  :.....  i 


TABLE   20 

CONSTRUCTION   SAFETY   INSPECTION   WORK 

July  1,  1960 — June  30,  1962 


Biennial 
Period 

No.  In- 
spections 

No. 
Workers 
Covered 

No.  Con- 
ferences k 

Safety 
Meetings. 

No.  Com- 
plaints 
Investi- 
gated 

No.  Acci- 
dents 
Investi- 
gated 

Value  Proj- 
ects Insp. 

No. 
Proj. 

1959 
July — Dec 

1960 

488 
617 
756 
711 
547 
978 

20,808 
22,708 
20,828 
26,497 
24,699 
41,346 

397 
674 
750 
732 
681 
1,394 

2 

1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

20 
20 
24 
22 
22 
26 

$     74,250,000 
$     81,830,000 
S  112,653,000 
$  135,744,000 
$  129,094,000 
$  118,133,000 

297 
364 

1960 

July — Dec 

1961 

Jan . — June 

1961 

July — Dec 

1962 

Jan. — June 

333 
532 
412 
503 
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SPECIAL  SAFETY  SERVICES 

W.  C.  Creel,  Supervisor 

The  function  ot  the  Special  Safety  Services  section  of  the 
Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections  is  coordination  of  state- 
wide activities  which  help  promote  the  prevention  of  accidents 
in  our  industrial  plants  and  service  establishments. 

This  operation  has  existed  in  the  Department  of  Labor  since 
1946,  when  the  Department  first  initiated  Special  Safety- 
Services. 

The  rate  of  disabling  injuries  in  North  Carolina  manufactur- 
ing plants  was  high  in  1946,  the  first  postwar  year — 15.8  per 
million  manhours. 

By  1961,  this  rate  had  been  cut  exactly  in  half — down  to  7.9 
disabling  injuries  per  million  manhours. 

This  long-term  reduction  of  accidents  has  not  happened  acci- 
dentally, nor  without  a  great  deal  of  careful  planning  and  work. 

It  has  resulted  from  a  long-term  program  of  cooperative 
planning  and  sustained  work  by  North  Carolina  industry  and 
the  State  Government. 

The  fact  is  that  preventing  industrial  accidents  has  become 
"big  business"  in  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Government  has 
become  involved  to  the  hilt  in  this  effort. 

In  a  15-year  period,  this  North  Carolina  program  has  proven 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  cooperation  between  State  govern- 
ment agencies  and  industry  can  produce  improvements  in  the 
safety  and  health  of  workers  that  are  truly  amazing. 

Although  this  program  was  planned  originally  with  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  accident  rates  in  North  Carolina  plants,  it  has 
become,  in  fact,  a  "pilot"  program.  Basic  features  of  the  plan 
have  been  adopted  by  other  states  in  recent  years  and  incor- 
porated into  their  accident  prevention  efforts. 


How  It  Started 

The  North  Carolina  program  was  begun  in  1946  with  the 
organization  by  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Labor  of  a  group  of  24 
professional  Safety  Directors  from  representative  industries. 
We  called  this  group  our  "Manpower  Conservation  Advisory 
Board" — a  designation  which,  for  brevity,  was  changed  later 
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to  "Safety  Advisory  Board."  Twice  each  year,  the  entire  safety 
inspection  staff  of  our  Department  of  Labor  met  with  this 
Advisory  Board  to  discuss  industrial  accident  problems  and 
to  develop  methods  for  reducing  accident  rates.  The  24  Safety 
Directors  from  industry  gave  their  time  and  advice  freely, 
without  compensation  and  as  a  public  service. 

The  general  idea  behind  this  organization  was  to  develop 
plans  for  transmitting  to  industry  as  a  whole  the  proven  safety 
ideas  and  methods  which  already  had  secured  excellent  results 
in  the  larger  plants  which  were  able  to  employ  full-time  safety 
men. 

The  program  which  our  Safety  Advisory  Board  helped  us  to 
develop  comprises  three  principal  activities:  safety  awards  for 
outstanding  achievements;  safety  education;  and  industry-wide 
accident  prevention  campaigns. 

Awards  Popular 

The  safety  awards  feature  of  the  program  has  been  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  North  Carolina  industry.  During  the  15 
years  of  the  program  to  date,  a  total  of  12,310  safety  awards 
have  been  presented  to  representatives  of  qualifying  establish- 
ments. Many  firms  have  been  honored  repeatedly  for  their 
achievements  in  accident  prevention. 

Safety  awards  are  presented  annually  to  firms  which  qualify 
by  any  one  of  the  following  three  methods:  (1)  by  reducing 
their  plant  lost-time  injury  frequency  rate  40  per  cent  or  more 
in  any  year  compared  with  their  rate  for  the  previous  year;  (2) 
by  having  an  accident-free,  or  perfect  safety  record  for  the 
year;  (3)  by  maintaining  a  rate  75  per  cent  or  more  below 
the  statewide  rate  for  their  particular  industry. 

Thousands  of  these  safety  awards  have  been  given  in  public 
presentation  ceremonies  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  local  Chambers  of  Commerce.  In  these  meetings, 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  top  manage- 
ment the  immense  value  of  organized  plant  safety. 

Educating  for  Safety 

Another  useful  accomplishment  has  been  the  promotion  of  an 
annual  Safety  Training  School  for  key  industrial  supervisory 
personnel.  These  schools  are  conducted  by  the  Extension  Divi- 
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sion  of  North  Carolina  State  College  at  Raleigh  and  have  been 
very  well  attended  by  many  people  in  need  of  instruction  in  the 
techniques  of  accident  prevention. 

An  additional  feature  of  the  Safety  Advisory  Board  program 
has  been  the  incorporation  of  an  undergraduate  safety  course 
into  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Engineering  at  N.  C.  State 
College.  Established  several  years  ago  follov^ing  extensive  pro- 
motion and  discussion,  this  course  has  continued  to  grow  in 
popularity  with  engineering  students. 

industry-Wide  Campaigns 

The  special  industry-wide  safety  drives  which  have  been  con- 
ducted in  several  of  our  industries  have  been  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful in  effecting  lower  accident  rates.  Using  the  "service" 
approach — offering  needed  safety  advice  and  enlisting  the  will- 
ing cooperation  of  management  rather  than  emphasizing  the 
police  aspects  of  safety  enforcement — we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain the  voluntary  and  active  cooperation  of  management  in 
most  instances.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  about  95  per  cent 
compliance  with  our  safety  inspectors'  recommendations  has 
been  secured  in  these  campaigns. 

These  industry-wide  attacks  on  the  causes  of  accidents  are 
conducted  by  our  Labor  Department  inspection  personnel.  First, 
an  industry  is  selected  for  a  drive  because  of  its  needlessly  high 
frequency  rate  of  lost-time  injuries.  A  comprehensive  survey 
is  made  of  the  industry's  accident  experience.  Then  a  training 
school  is  held  for  the  Labor  Department  inspectors  in  which 
specialists  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  or  safety  ex- 
perts from  industry  acquaint  the  inspectors  with  the  industry's 
special  accident  hazards  and  problems.  Next,  educational  ma- 
terials are  prepared  for  distribution  to  management  and  plant 
supervisory  personnel.  Then  a  number  of  industry-wide  inspec- 
tions are  m.ade  over  a  two  or  three-year  period,  usually  at  six- 
month  intervals,  in  the  course  of  which  outstanding  plant  safety 
hazards  are  noted  and  recommendations  are  made  to  correct 
or  minimize  them. 

Accident  rate  reductions  achieved  in  these  industry-wide  cam- 
paigns in  North  Carolina  have  been  as  follows:  brick  and  tile 
industry,  36%  ;  plywood  and  veneer  industry,  15%  ;  cotton  grey 
goods  industry,  29%  ;  wood  furniture  industry,  43%;  fertilizer 
industry,  40%-  ;  cotton  yarn  industry,  27%  ;  lumber  industry, 
48  9r  ;  foundry  industry,  37  9i . 
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Facts  and  Figures 

A  basic  part  of  safety  planning  for  industry  is  adequate  and 
accurate  information  on  the  number  and  severity  of  disabling 
injuries  which  occur  on  the  job.  Accident  reports  from  indi- 
vidual plants  are  collected  by  the  Labor  Department  inspectors 
on  their  scheduled  inspection  visits  each  year.  These  reports 
are  compiled  to  give  statewide  frequency  rates  on  lost-time  in- 
juries for  each  North  Carolina  industry.  With  these  statewide 
figures  to  employ  for  comparison,  a  plant  manager  or  safety 
director  may  obtain  a  more  realistic  idea  of  where  his  own  plant 
stands  in  the  safety  picture. 


Federal-State  Cooperation 

The  constant  and  active  cooperation  given  us  in  this  safety 
program  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  has  been  invaluable. 

In  the  first  place,  our  entire  safety  inspection  staff  has  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  the  150-hour  course  of  safety  instruction 
conducted  by  experts  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards.  This 
makes  them  one  of  the  best-trained  State  inspection  staffs  in 
the  nation.  It  should  be  added  that  this  training  is  "basic  train- 
ing" in  accident  prevention,  and  that  the  many  other  specialized 
schools  conducted  by  Bureau  personnel  in  connection  with  in- 
dustry-wide accident  prevention  programs  have  been  in  addition 
to  the  basic  instruction  received  by  our  inspection  staff. 

Another  feature  of  our  safety  awards  program  has  been  the 
fact  that  for  large  plants — those  with  50  or  more  employees — 
all  awards  presented  during  the  past  15  years  have  been  joint 
Federal-State  awards  from  both  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  This  dual 
recognition  of  outstanding  safety  achievements  has  made  these 
safety  awards  even  more  coveted  by  plant  management  and 
employees. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  safety  experts  have  also  assisted 
us  by  giving  instruction  to  key  supervisory  personnel  in  the 
construction  industry.  The  safety  training  school  for  the  con- 
struction industry  was  sponsored  jointly  by  our  State  Construc- 
tion Safety  Inspection  Service  and  the  Carolinas  Branch,  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  of  America,  Inc. 
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Foundry  Safely  Drive 

A  prime  example  of  the  Tar  Heel  approach  to  preventing  in- 
juries in  industry  is  the  occupational  health  and  safety  cam- 
paign which  was  conducted  in  1959-60  in  the  North  Carolina 
foundry  industry. 

Most  Tar  Heel  foundry  operations  are  small:  the  average 
plant  employs  about  60  workers.  The  entire  industry  accounts  for 
less  than  1%  of  North  Carolina's  half -million  factory  workers. 

Because  of  their  limited  resources,  these  small  foundries  could 
afford  little  in  the  way  of  company-financed  programs  and  per- 
sonnel for  the  occupational  health  and  safety  of  their  employees. 
For  this  reason,  and  due  to  hazards  inherent  in  the  industry's 
work  processes,  foundries  had  high  disabling  injury  rates  and 
high  incidence  of  exposure  to  occupational  disease  hazards. 

During  1958,  prior  to  our  cooperative  program,  55  North 
Carolina  foundries  experienced  38.7  lost-time  injuries  per  mil- 
lion manhours.  This  rate  of  disabling  injuries  was  exceeded  only 
in  mining  and  lumbering  operations.  Such  an  appalling  toll  of 
life  and  limb  taken  annually  in  foundries  made  it  obvious  that 
the  industry  needed  state  assistance. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  our  Safety  Advisory  Board,  we 
undertook  an  intensive  campaign  of  foundry  inspections  and 
safety  education  early  in  1959.  The  program  was  designed  to 
operate  for  an  initial  2-year  period. 

Each  foundry  was  to  be  thoroughly  inspected  at  6-month  in- 
tervals. Environmental  hazards  and  unsafe  work  practices  were 
to  be  discussed  with  management.  Formation  of  plant  safety  and 
health  committees  was  to  be  urged.  Complete  data  on  disabling 
injuries  were  to  be  kept,  reported,  tabulated  and  studied.  Meth- 
ods for  ehminating  or  controlling  health  and  safety  hazards 
were  to  be  developed  wherever  possible. 

A  monthly  series  of  12  educational  bulletins,  each  dealing 
with  some  particular  aspect  of  foundry  occupational  or  environ- 
mental hazards,  were  to  be  provided  for  guidance  of  manage- 
ment and  plant  safety  committees.  Subjects  to  be  covered  were : 
"Good  Housekeeping,"  "Machine  Guarding,"  "Personal  Protec- 
tive Equipment,"  "Materials  Handling,"  "Storing  Hazards," 
"Receiving  Materials,"  "Core  Room  Hazards,"  "Pouring  Haz- 
ards," "Shakeout,"  "Grinding  Machines,"  "Machine  Shop,"  and 
"Hand  Tools." 
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It  was  realized  that  the  ultimate  success  of  this  program  de- 
pended primarily  upon  the  willing  and  thoroughgoing  coopera- 
tion of  foundry  management.  Since  the  industry  had  no  local 
or  state  association  with  which  we  could  work,  our  inspectors 
had  to  enlist  cooperation  and  support  upon  an  individual  basis. 
A  large  majority  of  foundry  operators  indicated  their  desire 
to  go  along  with  the  program. 

Within  a  year,  the  rate  of  disabling  injuries  dropped  from 
38.7  to  27.8  per  million  manhours — a  reduction  of  28%.  This 
happened  in  1959.  The  battle  Hne  against  accidents  was  held 
during  1960:  the  rate  dropped  again  to  27.0 — a  30%  reduction 
from  the  industry's  rate  in  1958. 

While  disabhng  injuries  were  reduced  substantially  under 
the  program,  strenuous  efforts  also  were  made  to  eliminate  or 
control  occupational  disease  hazards.  Technical  surveys  were 
made  in  each  foundry  by  engineers  from  the  Occupational 
Health  Section  of  the  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health.  These  sur- 
veys featured  dust  counts,  measurements  and  checks  of  ventila- 
tion and  lighting,  and  other  studies  of  working  environment. 
As  a  part  of  the  program,  the  approximately  3,300  employees  in 
North  Carolina  foundries  were  given  chest  x-rays.  The  Occupa- 
tional Health  Section  reported  several  cases  of  silicosis  as  a 
result  of  this  program. 

The  success  of  this  initial  2-year  effort  persuaded  many  foun- 
dry operators  that  accident  and  disease  are  too  costly  and  too 
destructive  of  human  resources  to  be  tolerated  and  that  some- 
thing real  could  be  done  about  the  problem.  It  was  decided  to 
extend  the  program  for  an  additional  year,  with  two  further 
industry-wide  rounds  of  inspections  and  safety  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  decision  to  continue  the  program  proved  wise.  During 
1961,  the  rate  of  disabling  injuries  dropped  again,  to  24.3  per 
million  manhours.  The  industry's  accident  experience  last  year 
represented  a  37%  reduction  from  the  rate  which  prevailed  in 
1958. 

Lumber  Industry  Drive 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  the  completion  of  a  similar 
and  equally  effective  pilot  program  carried  out  in  18  of  the 
State's  larger  lumber  concerns — all  members  of  the  Eastern 
North  Carolina  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association. 
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The  lumbering  operations  represented  in  this  Association 
consist  largely  of  sawmilling,  but  also  include  planing  and  log- 
ging. Some  1,500  workers  are  employed  by  the  plants  repre- 
sented. 

In  1959  these  plants  had  a  combined  disabling  injury  fre- 
quency rate  of  45.5  per  million  manhours.  They  paid  for  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  for  their  logging  operations  at 
the  rate  of  $9.15  per  $100  payroll,  so  grim  was  their  accident 
experience. 

The  Labor  Department  undertook  four  rounds  of  inspections 
and  safety  recommendations  in  these  plants,  starting  early  in 
1960.  Meetings  were  held  with  the  industry  Association.  Special 
safety  bulletins  were  circulated  to  the  membership.  These  in- 
cluded "Transportation,  Receiving  and  Unloading,"  "Band  Saws, 
Circular  Saws  and  Transfer  Cars,"  "Trim  Saws,  Rip  Saws  and 
Cutoff  Saws,"  "Conveyors  and  Transport  Tractors,"  "Yard 
Storage,  Dry  Kilns  and  Finishing,"  and  "Lift  Trucks,  Gantry 
Trucks  and  Shipping." 

During  1960  the  accident  rate  of  these  18  plants  dropped  to 
31.9.  In  1961  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  program  were  again 
reflected  in  a  rate  of  23.5— a  reduction  of  48%  from  the  1959 
rate.  These  injury  rate  reductions  were  recognized  in  the  form 
of  decreases  in  workmen's  compensation  insurance  rates  for 
logging.  In  1960,  the  rate  per  $100  payroll  for  logging  opera- 
tions was  reduced  to  $7.87.  Last  year  the  insurance  rate  was 
lowered  again  to  $7.03. 

As  an  extension  of  this  program  designed  to  reach  more  peo- 
ple in  the  lumber  industry,  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  working  with  the  North  Carolina 
Forestry  Association.  A  series  of  ten  regional  meetings  for  top 
management  and  key  supervisors  has  been  held.  Safety  inspec- 
tion services  have  been  offered  and  the  series  of  Safety  Bulle- 
tins for  the  lumber  industry  has  been  made  available  to  all 
members  of  the  Forestry  Association  who  are  engaged  in  lum- 
bering operations. 

Program  Reactivated 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Southern  Furniture  Manufac- 
turers Association,  plans  are  now  being  made  to  reactivate  the 
safety  program  which  was  conducted  in  the  North  Carolina 
wood  furniture  industry  from  1948  to  1951.  This  program,  which 
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resulted  in  a  43%  reduction  in  the  industry's  accident  rate,  has 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  industry's  long-term  accident  ex- 
perience. Six  separate  reductions  in  the  rate  charged  for  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  have  reduced  the  furniture  in- 
dustry's rate  per  $100  payroll  from  $1.39  to  a  1959  low  of  $1.00. 

National  Fertilizer  k  .ogram 

A  series  of  Safety  Training  Schools  for  key  supervisory  per- 
sonnel in  the  North  Carolina  fertilizer  i.^dustry,  which  was  in- 
augurated in  1958,  was  so  successful  and  well  received  by  the 
industry  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  National  Safety  Council  for 
use  throughout  the  nation.  This  year  is  the  fifth  consecutive 
year  in  which  regional  Safety  Training  Schools  are  being  given 
across  the  countiy  for  fertilizer  industry  supervisors.  In  co- 
operation with  the  National  Safety  Council,  these  schools  have 
been  planned  and  directed  by  the  Department's  Supervisor  of 
Special  Safety  Services. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  safety  has  become  "big  business"  in 
North  Carolina.  Cooperation  in  this  field  by  industry  and  State 
Government  can  pay  huge  dividends — both  human  and  economic 
— to  any  state  which  undertakes  to  sell  management  upon  the 
idea  that  accidents  are  too  costly  to  be  tolerated  and  that  they 
can  be  prevented. 


SAFETY  ADVISORY   BOARD 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 


W.  G.  Alligood,  Personnel  Director 
American  &  Efird  Mills,  Inc. 
Mount  Holly,  N.  C. 

Kenneth  Austin,  Safety  Director 
Duke  Power  Company 
Power  Bldg. 
Charlotte  1,  N.  C. 

Jesse  D.  Brown,  Safety  Director 
American  Enka  Corporation 
Enka,  N.  C. 

Marion  Cowper,  Vice-President 
Barrus  Construction  Compnnv 
Kinston,  N.  C. 

William  S.  Fowler,  Safety  Director 
Drexel  Furniture  Company,  Inc. 
Drexel,  N.  C. 

H.  B.  Gaylord,  Personnel  Director 
Weyerhaeuser  Company 
N.  C.  Pulp  Company  Subsidiary 
Plymouth,  N.  C. 


George  Harper,  Safety  Director 
Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Company,  Inc. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

T.  B.  Ipock,  Jr.,  Director  of 

Industrial  Relations 
Wix  Corporation 
Box  471 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Wilford  G.  Jonc.s,  Sa  Cy  Dijector 
R.  J.  ReynoH.s  Tobr.cco  Company 
Winston-S.Jei,:,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Luy,  Personnel  Director 
Moro-an  Cotton  Mills 
Laurel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Sidney  F.  Marsh  •'    • 

Industrial  Relations  Dept. 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  '.     ]> 
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G.  E.  Midyette,  Safety  Director 
Superior  Stone  Company 
Division  of  Martin-Marietta  Corp. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Joel  F.  Moody,  Superintendent 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Fred  F.  Murphy,  Safety  Director 
Hickoiy  Manufacturing  Company 
Hickory,  N.  C. 

H.  E.  Newbury,  Safety  Director 
Ecusta  Paper  Division 
Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 
Pisgah  Forest,  N.  C. 


J.  D.  Patterson,  Safety  Director 
Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Company 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hazel  W.  Ramsey,  Safety  Supei-visor 
Champion  Papers,  Inc. 
Carolina  Division 
Canton,  N.  C. 

Zalph  Rochelle,  Personnel  Director 
Tomlinson's  of  High  Point 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

H.  E.  Williams,  Safety  Director 
Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc. 
Spray,  N.  C. 


TABLE  21 

DISABLING   INJURY   FREQUENCY   RATES   IN 

NORTH   CAROLINA   INDUSTRIES 

Preliminary  1961,  Compared  with  Final  1960 


Plants  Manhouis 

Industry                                    1961  1961 

MANUFACTURING 

Chemical: 

Drugs,  Insecticides  &  Paints    .  .      27  2,166,779 
Fertilizer  (Manufacturing) 

and    Mixing)     60  3,079,775 

Miscellaneous  Chemical  and 

Allied    Products    53  16,542,468 

Clay,  Cement  and  Stone: 

Block,  Pine  and  Cement    110  3,182,237 

Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery   35  3,347,822 

Electrical : 

General    41  34,341,645 

Furniture : 

Wood,  Upholstered   118  13,896,085 

Wood,    (Except  Upholstered)    .  .    211  37,661,104 

Iron  and  Steel: 

Foundries   54  6,504,112 

Machine    Manufacturing     43  8,362,889 

Machine  Shop    189  7,020,084 

Sheet  Metal    104  5,436,428 

Not  Elsewhere  Classified    122  10,784,694 

Leather : 
Tanning,  Manufacturing  Shoes, 

Belting,  and  Rolls    13  1,005,762 

Lumber: 

Logging,  Sawing  and  Planing  .  .    310  10,487,906 

Millwork     118  3,638,459 

Plywood  and  Veneer    61  7,427,230 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Products   .  .    101  4,567,787 

Mining : 

Mines 42  1,854,487 

Pits  and  Quarries    64  2,093,802 

Processing    Plants    30  2,142,027 


Disabling    Frequency 
Injuries  Rate 

1961        1961     1960 


19 

8.7 

11.7 

38 

12.3 

14.7 

52 

3.1 

3.8 

69 
78 

21.6 
23.2 

22.2 

24.5 

68 


14 

273 
58 

171 
94 

134 
36 
30 


1.9 


13.9 

26.0 
15.9 
23.0 
20.5 

72.2 
17.1 
14.0 


1.7 


143 

10.2 

13.5 

454 

12.0 

9.6 

178 

27.3 

27.8 

106 

12.6 

10.9 

88 

12.5 

13.7 

103 

18.9 

20.0 

244 

22.6 

22.6 

11.8 

20.4 
17.9 
20.0 
18.8 

88.3 
19.0 
17.5 
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TABLE   21 — Continued 

DISABLING    INJURY   FREQUENCY   RATES   IN 

NORTH   CAROLINA   INDUSTRIES 

Preliminary  1961,  Compared  with  Finol  1960 

Disabling-     Frequency 
Plants       Manhoui's     Injuries  Rate 
Industry 1961             1961             1961         1961     1960 

Paper : 

Paper  and  Pulp   15  13,631,996  46  3.3  4.8 

Set  Up  Boxes  and  Containers  .  .  37  3,066,891  31  10.1  9.5 

Printing : 

Job,  Newspaper  and  Books   ....  169  9,072,107  57  6.2  5.0 

Textiles: 

Cotton  Yarn  &  Weaving-    347  121,692,257  759  6.2  6.4 

Dyeing   and   Finishing    77  23,098,425  168  7.2  6.1 

Knit   Goods    429  70,824,981  287  4.0  3.7 

Silk   and   Synthetic    49  19,078,054  77  4.0  5.4 

Wearing  Apparel    213  46,316,885  207  4.4  5.2 

Woolen  Worsted   13  7,881,879  31  3.9  6.2 

Not  Else-where  Classified    128  18,018.351  111  6.1  6.2 

Tobacco : 

Cigarette,  Cigar  and  Smoking  .  .  4  28,185,110  98  3.4  4.5 

Leaf  Processing    56  21,423,772  149  6.9  7.8 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing : 

General    263  14,966,124  177  11.8  11.4 

ALL   MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRY    3,676  582,800,414  4,648  7.9  8.4 

NON-MANUFACTURING 

Food  : 

Baking     78  8,729,342  121  13.8  11.7 

Bottling  Plant 123  6,458,392  138  21.3  20.8 

Canning  and  Processing 33  2,870,453  45  15.6  12.9 

Dairy  Products   84  6,940,018  108  15.5  13.1 

Ice  and  Coal    69  1,031,950  11  10.6  8.9 

Meat   Packing    105  8,971,342  272  30.3  31.9 

Milling,   Flour  and   Feed    164  4,746,576  73  15.3  12.7 

Service : 

Dry    Cleaning    231  3,085,761  2  0.6  0.7 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Laundry 282  13,611,944  43  3.1  2.3 

Garage     507  15,896,508  151  9.4  7.7 

Trade : 

Petroleum    Products     235  3,724,697  19  5.1  6.3 

Wholesale  and   Retail    358  17,021,205  190  11.1  10.2 

Miscellaneous  Non-Manufacturing  : 

General    247  9,516,557  176  18.4  13.4 

ALL  NON-MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRY      2,516       102,604,745      1,349         13.1         11.7 

ALL  INDUSTRY  MANUFACTURING 

&  NON-MANUFACTURING  6,192       685,405,159      5,997  8.7  8.9 

Technical  Notes: 

(1)  These  data  were  compiled  according  to  the  American  Standard  Method 
of  Compiling  Injury  Rates,  approved  1954  by  the  American  Standards 
Association. 

(2)  The  disabling  injury  frequency  rate  is  the  number  of  disabling  work 
injuries  for  each  million  manhours  of  exposure.  A  disabling  injury  is 
one  which  prevents  the  injured  man's  return  to  work  on  his  next  regu- 
lar day,  shift  or  turn;  or  which  results  in  some  permanent  bodily 
impairment. 
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DIVISION   OF  CONCILIATION   AND  ARBITRATION 

E.  Gail  Barker,  Director 

This  Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Division  of  Conciliation, 
covering  the  period  of  July  1,  1960,  to  June  30,  1962,  is  herewith 
respectfully  submitted. 

During  the  biennium  302  cases  involving  labor-management 
relations  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Division  of  Conciliation. 
This  total  includes  25  cases  Hsted  as  strikes  in  an  ensuing  table. 

To  present  this  report  in  an  intelligible  manner  and  in  its 
most  compact  form,  we  are  using  a  series  of  tables,  which  con- 
vey the  information  much  more  readily  than  can  be  done  in 
narrative.  These  tables,  with  comment  describing  the  informa- 
tion they  contain,  are : 

Table  22  lists  these  302  cases  by  industry  and  month  of  be- 
ginning, in  nineteen  industrial  and  one  miscellaneous  classifi- 
cation. Five  industrial  classifications,  led  by  Transportation, 
(Truck,  Bus,  etc.),  with  56  cases,  followed  by  Food  and  Kindred 
Products,  29  cases;  Chemical  and  Allied  Products,  Printing  and 
Publishing,  28  cases  each,  and  Textiles  with  26  cases,  accounted 
for  167,  more  than  half  the  total  cases  during  the  biennium. 

Table  23  is  a  summary  continuation  of  Table  22  enlarging 
upon  that  information  by  including  the  approximate  number  of 
employees  involved  in  these  cases  by  month  in  which  notices  of 
disputes  were  received. 

Table  24  presents  a  10-year  record,  showing  the  number  of 
cases  received,  processed  and  closed  by  the  Conciliation  Divi- 
sion each  calendar  year  during  that  period. 

Table  25  is  a  tabulation  of  strikes  occurring  during  the  bi- 
ennium, by  year  and  month  of  beginning,  the  approximate 
number  of  workers  involved  and  the  number  of  man-days  idle 
due  to  work  stoppages.  One  strike  involving  3,250  workers  and 
resulting  in  71,500  man-days  idle,  involved  more  workers  and 
resulted  in  more  man-days  idle  than  all  other  strikes  combined 
during  the  biennium. 

Table  26  presents  a  summary,  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  of 
the  number  of  dispute  cases,  workers  directly  involved,  number 
of  strikes,  workers  idled  by  strikes,  man-days  idle,  and  the 
North  Carolina  percentage  of  the  national  total  of  man-days  lost 
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due  to  strikes.  The  data  in  this  table  covers  the  years  1941 
through  1961.  It  can  be  noted  that  the  time  lost  because  of 
strikes  in  North  Carolina  during  1960  and  1961  was  the  lowest 
in  the  20-year  period,  and  compared  to  the  national  total  of  man- 
days  lost  is  almost  negligible.  ■ 

Knowledge  of  an  existing  controversy  generally  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Service  by  the  initiating  party  desiring 
to  amend  or  terminate  the  existing  contract,  giving  the  thirty- 
day  notice  required  by  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
of  1947.  These  notices  were  acknowledged  promptly  by  the 
Service,  with  a  copy  of  the  acknowledgment  always  being  sent 
to  the  other  party  to  the  contract.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
parties  to  settle  their  own  differences,  it  was  constantly  em- 
phasized that  it  was  our  sincere  hope  that  the  parties  would 
reach  amicable  agreement  through  collective  bargaining  and 
free  discussions. 

Whenever  the  parties  were  unable  to  reach  agreement  through 
their  own  endeavors,  the  services  of  the  Conciliation  Service 
were  offered.  Contact  was  maintained  with  the  parties  during 
the  thirty-day  notice  period.  In  cases  in  which  the  parties  had 
failed  to  reach  agreement  during  that  period,  a  representative 
of  the  Conciliation  Service  called  the  parties  together  and  en- 
deavored, through  conciliation  and  mediation,  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  of  minds  and  an  understanding  concerning  the  issues 
in  dispute. 

The  Division  also  responded  to  requests  for  assistance  in 
settling  grievances  involving  individuals  and  small  groups  of 
workers.  Cases  of  this  type  are  not  included  in  the  302  total. 
Also,  frequent  requests  for  information  about  conciliation, 
arbitration  and  related  laws  were  acted  upon.  Consultations, 
both  in  the  office  and  in  the  field,  on  labor-management  relations 
are  handled  as  routine  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  record  these 
matters  statistically. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  establishments  in  North  Carolina, 
working  relationships  of  employers  and  employees  are  orderly 
and  cooperative.  It  is  well  known  that  for  every  critical  labor- 
management  dispute  which  develops  into  a  work  stoppage,  many 
more  negotiations  are  culminated  by  joint  agreement  between 
the  parties  without  the  need  for  outside  assistance.  This  is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  common  sense  of  management  and  labor 
representatives  in  North  Carolina. 
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Arbif-ration  Service 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  North  Carolina 
Voluntary  Arbitration  Act  (Article  4A,  Section  95-36,  Gen- 
eral Statutes  of  North  Carolina),  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
has  maintained  since  1945  a  list  of  qualified,  public-spirited 
citizens  who  have  served  as  arbitrators.  The  composition  of  this 
list  has  changed  from  time  to  time  due  to  resignations  and  new 
appointments.  The  present  list  of  18  is  composed  of  men  with 
wide  experience  and  outstanding  records  in  arbitration  under 
the  auspices  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor  and 
other  appointing  agencies. 

The  following  men  were  members  of  the  arbitration  panel  at 
the  end  of  the  1960-62  biennium : 


Dr.  Gerald  A.  Barrett 
Professor  of  Business  Law- 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Calhoon 
Professor  of  Personnel  Adm. 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Carson,  Jr. 
Industrial  Engineering-  Department 
N.  C.  State  College 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Frank  T.  DeVyver 
Department  of  Economics 
Duke  University 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Dr.  R.  J.  M.  HOBBS 
Professor  of  Commercial  Law 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Raymond  Jenkins 
Dean  of  Catawba  College 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Dr.  John  W.  Kennedy 
Department  of  Economics 
The  Woman's  College,  U.  N.  C. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Lee 
Professor  of  Law 
Wake  Forest  College 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Livengood,  Jr. 
School  of  Law 
Duke  University 
Durham,  N.  C.  " 


Mr.  Ross  E.  Groshong 
Industrial  Engineer 
Western  Electric  Company 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Paul  N.  Guthrie 
Professor  of  Economics 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dr.  George  D.  Heaton  II 
Industrial  Relations  Consultant 
7542  Valley  Brook  Road 
Charlotte  7,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Lynch 

Industrial  &  Management  Engineer 
435  Wonderwood  Avenue 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Douglas  B.  Maggs 

Professor  of  Law 

Duke  University 

Durham,  N.  C.  '  ■-- 

Dr.  Jasper  L.  Memory,  Jr.     '^ 
Professor  : . . 

Director  of  Public  Relations 
Wake  Forest  College 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Spenglbr 
Professor  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration 
Duke  University 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Mr.  William  W.  Sturges,  Attorney 
1400  Wachovia  Bank  Building 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Wettach 
Professor  of  Law 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Arbitration  has  become  widely  accepted  at  the  terminal  point 
in  the  grievance  procedure  of  collective  bargaining  contracts. 
More  and  more  of  these  agreements  designate  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Labor  as  the  appointing  agency. 

It  is  recognized  that  quick  disposition  of  issues  is  a  prime 
attribute  of  arbitration.  Therefore  all  requests  relating  to  arbi- 
tration are  given  expeditious  handling. 

The  arbitrators  serving  on  the  State  Panel  meet  twice  a  year 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  usually  in  May  and  December, 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  service.  They  discuss  generally  the 
problems  encountered,  the  rules  controlling  appointments,  the 
conduct  of  arbitration  and  other  pertinent  matters.  We  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  having  as  guests,  speakers  and  partici- 
pants in  these  forums  some  of  the  most  widely  accepted  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  Industrial  Relations  and  Arbitration. 

Some  of  our  most  recent  participants  and  visitors :  Dr.  Wesley 
A.  Sturges,  Dean  of  Law,  Yale  University,  Author,  American 
Collaborator  on  International  Year  Book  on  Commercial  Arbi- 
tration, etc.;  Dr.  M.  T.  Van  Hecke,  Past  Dean,  Law  School, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Author,  Arbitrator ;  Mirza  Sheed 
Beg,  Inspector  of  Factories,  Karachi,  Pakistan;  Sheed  HD 
Dinkawaja,  Directorate  of  Labor  Welfare,  Lahore,  Pakistan ; 
S.  M.  R.  Qazi,  Directorate  of  Factories,  Dacca,  Pakistan;  Nelson 
M.  Bortz,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Bies  Heuvel,  Information 
OfRce  of  Personnel  Research,  Johannesburg,  Africa;  Leslie  J. 
Darby,  Director  of  Industrial  Relations,  Weyerhauser  Com- 
pany, Plymouth,  North  Carolina;  R.  D.  Douglas,  Attorney, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina;  Wilham  K.  Van  Allen,  Attorney, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  Dean  Shatwell,  Law  School, 
University  of  Sydney,  Sydney,  Australia. 
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TABLE   23 

Number  of  Workers  Involved  in  Cases  Coming  to  Attention  of  North  Carolina 

Conciliation  Service  During  Period  July  1,  1960  to  June  30,  1962 

By  Month  and  Fiscal  Year* 


TOTAL 

July 

August 

September.  _. 

October 

November.-. 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


15 
13 
12 

8 
13 

3 
13 

2 

9 
12 
23 
15 


Workers 
Involved 


34,385 


R,010 
1,067 
7,454 
1,077 


,295 
370 

,322 
166 
571 

,788 

,541 


2,724 


1961-62 


Number 
164 


34 


16 


23 

15 
IS 
10 


Workers 
Involved 


52,614 


8,814 

197 

7,121 

701 

6,497 

1,057 

806 

2,057 

13,474 

4,837 

4,076 

2,977 


*Source:  North  Carolina  Conciliation  Service;  North  Carolina  Statistical  Division;  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor;  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  and  Unpublished  data. 


TABLE  24 
Dispute  Cases  Filed,  Closed,  and  in  Process  at  End  of  Each  Year — 1952-1961 

STATUS  OF  CASE: 


Pending — Beginning  of  Year 

Filed  During  Year 

Closed  During  Year 

In  Process — End  of  Year 


1961 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

14 

18 

30 

32 

34 

32 

26 

14 

19 

157 

138 

143 

170 

137 

179 

229 

163 

160 

157 

142 

155 

172 

139 

177 

223 

151 

165 

14 

14 

18 

30 

32 

34 

32 

26 

14 

173 

160 

19 


TABLE  25 

Strikes  in  North  Carolina  During  Period  July  1,  1960  to  June  30,  1962 
By  Month  and  Fiscal  Year* 


MONTH 

1960-61 

1961-62 

Number 

Workers 
Idle 

Man-Days 
Idle 

(All  Strikes) 

Number 

Workers 
Idle 

Man-Days 

Idle 
(All  Strikes) 

TOTAL  

11 

1,367 

6,170 

14 

5,612 

84,410 

July  _   ._    

2 
90 
66 
30 

132 

90 

1,716 

450 

3 

838 

1,687 

1 
1 
1 

September 

October 

1 

2 

65 

44 

102 

195 
396 
636 

1 
3 

1 
2 

233 

78 
379 
476 

233 

671 

1,874 

9.52 

1 

43 

131 

1 

1 

b       3 

c       1 

200 

100 

3,535 

685 

1,200 

April 

500 

May 

1 

13 

52 

76,240 

3,425 

a  Southern  Airways,  Inc. — Strike  Began  6-5-60,  Ended  9-30-61 
b  Includes  Radiator  Specialty  Co. — In  Progress  6-30-62 
c  Eastern  Air  Lines — In  Progress  6-30-62 

*Source:  North  Carolina  Conciliation  Service;  North  Carolina  Statistical  Division;  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor;  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Ser\nce  and  Unpublished  data. 
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TABLE  26 
Labor-Management  Cases  and  Strikes  in  North  Carolina^ 


*Source:  North  Carolina  Conciliation  Service;  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor,  Statistical  Divi- 
sion; U.  S.  Department  of  Labor;  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  and  Unpublished  data 


DIVISION   OF  APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING 

C.  L.  Beddingfield,  Director 

North  Carolina's  Voluntary  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1939, 
which  is  the  statute  under  which  this  Division  operates,  was 
designed  as  a  working  arrangement  whereby  committees  of 
employers  and  employees,  working  together,  or  individual  em- 
ployers or  companies,  may  promote  the  training  of  young 
workers  in  the  skilled  trades  of  industry.  The  law  was  designed 
to  provide  reasonably  continuous  employment  for  apprentices, 
guarantee  them  a  living  wage,  and  provide  them  with  thorough 
on-the-job  training  in  their  trades,  supplemented  with  related 
technical  training. 

The  welfare  of  the  apprentice  being  trained  is  the  first  con- 
sideration of  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training,  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  interests  of  employers,  employees  and 
the  public  will  be  served  best  when  the  interest  of  the  apprentice 
is  kept  in  the  forefront. 

The  Apprenticeship  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
State  Apprenticeship  Council  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
with  equal  representation  of  employers  and  employees.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
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Council  and  that  the  State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  shall  be  Vice-Chairman.  The  law  also  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Director  of  Apprenticeship,  whose  re- 
sponsibility, with  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the  Council,  is  to 
promote  a  Statewide,  voluntary  apprenticeship  training  program 
covering  all  of  the  skilled  trades  requiring  two  years  or  more  to 
become  a  recognized,  skilled  craftsman.  The  purpose  of  the  law 
is  to  insure  that  a  sufficient  number  of  craftsmen  will  be  trained 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State's  industrial  economy.  .  . 

Apprenticeship  Council 

The  composition  of  the  State  Apprenticeship  Council  at  pres- 
ent is  as  follows :  Frank  Crane,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Chair- 
man ;  Charles  Bates,  State  Director  of  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education,  vice-chairman ;  C.  L.  Beddingfield,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training,  Secretary ;  and  three  mem- 
bers representing  employers  and  three  representing  employees, 
as  follows : 

Employer  Representatives  Employee  Representatives 

Dwight  L.  Casey,  Carolinas  Chapter  J.  W.  Holder,  Executive  Secretary- 
Manager  Treasurer 
National  Electrical  Contractors  N.  C.  State  AFL-CIO 
Association  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  ..^  .: 

A.  J.  Fox,  General  Contractor  gf  ^^'^'^  J;  ^umby.  President 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  Wilmington  Central  Labor  Union 

*   '  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
D.  W.  Randolph,  Assistant  Manager 

Personnel  Administration  W.  L.  Causey,  Recording  Secretary 

Department  North  &  South  Carolina  Association 

Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Company  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters 

Canton,  N.  C.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Apprenticeship  Council  is  recognized  as  the  sole  registra- 
tion authority  for  apprenticeship  training  in  North  Carolina  in 
connection  with  the  National  Defense  Training  Program,  which 
includes  improvement  of  working  skills  and  advanced  workers' 
training.  The  Council  works  in  close  cooperation  with  other 
State  and  Federal  agencies  in  the  advancement  of  this  program. 
It  also  serves  as  the  certifying  agency  for  registered  appren- 
ticeship training  programs  in  connection  with  the  deferment  of 
apprentices  from  the  draft  until  their  training  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  the  approving  agency  for  all  apprenticeable  trades 
and  occupations  and  the  certifying  agency  for  apprentices  em- 
ployed on  all  Federal  construction  projects  in  the  State. 
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The  Council  continues  as  the  approving  agency  of  establish- 
ments engaged  in  training  apprentices  and  other  on-the-job 
trainees  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  550  (G.  I.  Bill).  At 
present,  hov^^ever,  the  number  of  active  apprentices  and  other 
on-the-job  trainees  receiving  subsistence  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is  negligible. 

The  Council  stands  ready  for  service  under  the  section  of  the 
Federal  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
which  deals  with  apprenticeship  training. 

A  total  of  2,439  new  apprentices  were  registered  by  the 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training  during  the  1960-62  bien- 
nium,  and  247  new  apprenticeship  training  programs  were 
approved  and  registered. 

A  total  of  1,079  apprentices  completed  their  training  during 
the  biennium.  They  were  issued  Certificates  of  Completion  and 
took  their  places  as  skilled  journeymen  in  the  various  trades  and 
industries  of  the  State. 

During  the  17  years  which  have  passed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  in  1945,  a  total  of  6,832  apprentices  have  completed  their 
training  under  the  State  program  and  received  their  Certifi- 
cates of  Completion.  Based  upon  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
training  on  July  1,  1962,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  2,000 
additional  apprentices  will  complete  their  training  each  year 
through  1965. 

Distribution  of  the  apprentices  who  completed  their  training 
during  the  1960-62  biennium,  by  industry  and  occupational 
groups,  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  tables. 

North  Carolina's  labor  market  continues  to  show  a  serious 
shortage  of  skilled  workers  and  craftsmen.  This  fact  indicates 
that  apprenticeship  training  must  be  further  advanced  and  ex- 
tended in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  industrially  ex- 
panding State. 

Continued  growth  of  North  Carolina's  apprenticeship  training 
program  depends  upon  continued  prosperity,  further  industrial 
expansion,  and  continued  vigorous  support  of  the  program  by 
management,  labor  and  the  public. 
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TABLE   27 

Registered  Apprenticeship  Programs,  Participating  Establishments,  and 
Apprentices,  By  Type  of  Program  (June  30,  1962) 


Programs,  total 

Programs  with  no  apprentices 

Programs  having  apprentices 

Estabhshments  participating  in  all 

programs** 

Establishments  participating  in  programs 

having  apprentices** 

Apprentices,  total 

Apprentices  per  program  having  apprentices 
Apprentices  per  establisliment  in  programs 

having  apprentices 


Type  of  Program* 


All 
Types 


4079 
3106 

973 


1235 

2746 

2.S 


Group 


Joint 


176 
558 
18.6 


Not-joint 


145 
197 
6.8 


Individual 


Joint 


43 
6.1 


Xot-joint 


No 
Unioo 


3988 

3083 

005 


905 
1945 
2.1 


Union 
Waiver 


3 
1.5 


*Group  joint  More  than  one  establishment  participating,  and  a  joint  committee  of  labor  and  management 

to  effectuate  the  over-all  program. 
Group  not-joint  More  than  one  establishment  participating,  but  the  program  efl'eetuated  by  representatives 

of  one  party  only. 
Individual  joint  t  )ne  establishment  only,  with  joint  representation  of  management  and  organized  labor  to 

effectuate  the  over-all  program. 
Individual  not-joint        (No  union)  one  establishment  only,  but  the  program  efl'ectuat-ed  by  management  only,  because 

of  the  absence  of  an  interested  union. 
Individual  not-joint        (Union  waiver)  one  establishment  only,  but  the  jirogram  effectuated  by  management  only 

because  union  has  waived  participation. 

**Estimated  from  other  sources. 
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TABLE   28 


Registered  Program — Occupations,  and  Expected  Completion  Dote  of  Registered 
Apprentices,  By  Occupation  Group,  (June  30,  1962) 


Occu- 
pation 
Group 

Code 

(1) 

Prog. 
Oc?ups 

Per 

Occup. 

Group 

(2) 

All  Ex- 
pected 

COTI- 

ph- 
tioiis 

Before 
1962 

Exp« 

1963 

648 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

8 
46 
49 

0 

0 

3 
59 

0 
28 

3 

114 

17 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 
53 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 
93 

1 

0 

1 
65 
11 

3 

0 

2 
25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
0 
11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
5 

1 
1 
1 
17 

ctedC 

1964 

613 
0 
2 
0 

1 
0 
0 

6 
29 
34 

0 

4 

3 
58 

0 
32 

9 
112 
38 
12 

0 

0 

1 

0 
46 

1 

0 

0 

4 

80 

0 

1) 

0 
44 
17 

2 

0 

2 
21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
12 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
14 

; 

0 
16 

omple 
1965 

555 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
114 

3 

3 

1 
72 

0 
20 

3 

119 

17 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 
45 

(t 

0 

0 

1 

1 
52 

1 

0 

0 
32 
15 

0 

0 

3 
16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
0 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
2 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
4 

tion  D 

1966 

181 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

0 
21 
0 

1 

0 
38 

0 

3 

3 
50 
13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 
12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
14 
0 
0 
0 
3 
8 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
3 

ate 

1967 

22 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

b 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

t' 

() 

0 

1968 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
l» 
0 

orCl'PATlnN  G?i.OUP 

1962 

578 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 
51 
99 
2 
2 
4 

42 
11 
26 
1 
77 
14 
0 
0 
0 

31 
1 

0 
0 
10 

0 
52 
0 
0 
0 
52 
9 
1 
0 
1 
31 
3 
0 
0 
3 

2 
0 
16 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
3 
0 
1 
2 
3 
0 
7 

1969 

01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 

09 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
19 
21 
22 
26 
27 
28 
29 
ol 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

39 
41 
46 
47 
48 
49 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
69 
61 
62 
63 

69 
71 
72 

73 
79 
81 
82 
84 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
99 

5298 
1 
22 
18 
13 
6 
0 

143 

222 

261 

2S 

78 

37 

327 

10 

93 

18 

286 

183 

22 

0 

0 

10 

10 

238 

21 

1 

23 

26 

1449 

5 

1 

6 

691 

127 

5 

3 

13 

186 

34 

0 

1 

19 

'\ 

64 

95 
07 
6 
5 
0 
II 

? 
126 

9 
74 
IS 
13 
32 
2i 
8S 

2746 
0 
6 
1 

1 
0 
0 

30 

156 

339 

10 

12 

11 

2,)9 

11 

116 

20 

485 

104 

35 

0 

0 

1 

0 

192 

3 

0 

0 

16 

3:12 

2 

0 

1 

200 

67 

10 

l5 
111 
6 
0 
0 
3 

5 
0 
46 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0- 

~0 
7 
0 

25 
5 
4 
1 

47 

149 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
26 
22 

5 

2 
0 
15 
0 

1 
12 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
11 

0 
0 
0 
4 

4 
4 
0 
6 
8 
3 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
2 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cook  (Exc.  Private  Family) 

0 
0 

Technical  and  Personal  Service 
(N.  E.  C)                     

0 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Construction  Occupations  (N.  E.  C.) 
Electrician  (Not  Construction) 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

Polisher,  Buffer  (Metal) 

0 

Machine  Shop  (X.  E.  C.) 

fl 

0 

" 

Sheet  Metal  Worker     

11 

0 

Foundry  Worker  (N.  E.  C.) 

0 
0 

Metal  W  orking  Occupations 
(N.E.  C.)---: 

Auto  Mechanic  and  Repairman 

(1 

0 
0 
0 

Railroad  Mechanic  and  Repairman. 
Airplane  Mechanic  and  Repairman. 
Mechanic  and  Repairman  (N.  E.  C.) 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Printing,  Publishing  (N'.  E.  C.) 

0 
0 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous  Occupations 
(N.  E.  C.)..__.- 

0 

0 

0 

Meatcutter  (Excluding 

0 

Nonmanufacturing  (iV.  E.  C.) 

Baker        

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tailor      

0 

0 

Millman 

0 

(1 

Shoe  Repairman                      

0 

0 

0 

Painter  uN'ot  Construction) 

Pattern  Maker  (Not  Paper) 

Manufacturing  Occups.  (N.  E.  C.)- 

0 
0 
0 

(1)  For  content  see  Table  VI.  ,  , 

(2)  Program-occupation  is  an  occupation  in  a  progra'n.    Because  some  programs  iiichide  more  than  one  occupation, 
total  program-occupations  exceed  total  program. 
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TABLE   29 

Jcurneymen  Employed,  and  Estimated  Potential  Apprentices,  by  Occupation  Group, 
In   Programs  Currently  Registered  and   Reported  to  the   Bureau  of  Apprenticeship. 

June  30,  1962 


OCCUPATION  GROUPi 


Occup. 
Group 
Code 


All  Occupation  Groups 

Commercial  Artist 

Draftsman 

Laboratory  Technician 

Photographer 

Cook  (Except  Private  Family) 

Barber,  Beautician 

Technical  and  Personal  Service  (N.  E.  C.) 

Brick,  Stone,  Tile  Layer 

Carpenter 

Cement  Finisher.  _ 

Painter  (Construction) 

Plasterer 

Plumber,  Pipefitter 

Roofer,  Slater 

Construction  Occupations  (N.  E.  C.) 

Electrician  (Not  Construction) 

Electrician  (Construction) 

Machinist 

Tool  Maker,  Die  Sinker 

Polisher,  Buffer  (Metal) 

Machine  Shop  (N.  E.  C.) 

Jeweler,  Watchmaker 

Engraver 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

Molder 

Foundry  Worker  (N.  E.G.) 

Boilermaker 

Structural  Iron  Worker 

Metal  Woiking  Occupations  (N.  E.  C.)-.. 

Auto  Mechanic  and  Repairman 

Millwright 

Railroad  Mechanic  and  Repairman 

Airplane  Mechanic  and  Repairman 

Mechani"  and  Repairman  (N.  E.  C.) 

Compositor,  Typesetter 

Electroty per,  Stereotyper 

Lithographer 

Photoengraver 

Pressman  (Printing) 

Printing,  Publishing  (N.  E.  C.) 

Stationary  Imgineer 

Hoistman ,  Craneman 

Glazier 

Miscellaneous  Occupations  (N.  E.  C.) 

Powerhouse  Operator 

Lineman 

Meatcutter  (Excluding  Slaughterhouse)  _  _ . 

Nonmanufacturing  (N.  E.  C.) 

Baker 

Loomfixer 

Furrier 

Milliner 

Dressmaker 

Tailor 

Cabinetmaker 

Millman 

Upholsterer 

shoe  Repa irman 

Stonecutter 

Optician,  Lens  Grinder 

Painter  (Not  Construction) 

Pattern  Maker  (Not  Paper) 

Manufacturing  Occupations  (N.  E.  C.) 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
09 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
19 
21 
22 
26 
27 
28 
29 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
39 
41 
46 
47 
48 
49 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
59 
61 
62 
63 
69 
71 
72 
73 
79 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


Estimated 
Journey- 
men 


29,. 335 

2 

12') 

36 

26 

25 

0 

379 

2,155 

4,035 

393 

6C0 

541 

2,111 

71 

587 

138 

1,440 

1,145 

174 

0 

0 

25 

20 

1,347 

116 

2 

9 

288 

85 

5,182 

88 

2 

90 

2,403 

715 

51 

6 

59 

654 

96 

0 

25 

61 

148 

25 

1,592 

259 

180 

22 

66 

0 

0 

0 

2 

471 

28 

314 

46 

135 

79 

67 

23 

576 


Apprentices 


2,746 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

30 

156 

339 

10 

12 

11 

299 

11 

116 

20 

485 

104 

35 

0 

0 

1 

0 

192 

3 

0 

0 

16 

7 

302 

2 

0 

1 

200 

67 

10 

0 

14 

111 


Estimated 
Potential 


16,066 

2 

59 

36 

26 

12 

0 

301 

904 

1,346 

154 

236 

182 

1,224 

50 

336 

96 

1,041 

052 

114 

0 

0 

20 

20 

794 

67 

2 

4 

99 

62 

3,378 

30 


,677 

329 

25 

6 

36 

447 

78 

0 

7 

38 

81 

609 

215 

144 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

312 

23 

198 

41 

64 

69 

54 

10 

291 


Ratio 


Actual 


10.7 

0 

20.0 

36.0 

26.0 

0 

0 

12.6 

13.8 

11.9 

39.3 

50.0 

49.2 

7.1 

6.5 

5.1 

6.9 

3.0 

11.0 

5.0 

0 

0 

25.0 

0 

7.0 

38.7 

0 

0 

18.0 

12.1 

17.2 

44.0 

0 

90.0 

12.0 

10.7 

5.1 

0 

4.2 

5.9 

16.0 

0 

0 

29.3 

29.6 

0 


34.6 

32.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17.4 

0 

44.9 

0 

5.4 

15.8 

16.8 

23.0 

12.3 


Potential 


1.8 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2.1 

0 
1.3 
2.4 
3.0 
2.6 
2.5 
3.0 
1.7 
1.4 
1.7 
1.4 
1.4 
1.8 
1.5 

0 

0 
1.3 
1.0 
1.7 
1.7 
1.0 
2.3 
2^9 
1.4 
1.5 
2.9 
1.0 
2.8 
1.4 
2.2 
2.0 
1.0 
l.R 
1.5 
1.2 

il 
3.0 
1.6 
1.8 
3.6 
2.6 
1.2 
1.3 
1.8 
G.6 


'For  definitions  see  Table  VI,  Footnote  2. 
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TABLE   30 

Apprentices  Completed  by  Industrial  Group 
July  1,  1960 — June  30,  1962 


Industry  Groups: 

All  Industry  Groups    

Construction     

Wood  Products  Manufacturing  , 
Machinery  Manufacturing  .  .  .  .  , 
Metal   Products  Manufacturing 

Auto  Repair   Services    

Other   Repair   Services    

Building  Supplies   Retail    

Printing    

Food    Preparation     

Personal    Services     

Manufacturing   N.E.C 

Non-Manufacturing    


Industry 

Number  of 

Groups 

Apprentices 

1079 

1 

426 

2      ■   ■ 

6 

3 

40 

4 

5 

5 

151 

6      ■    ' 

93 

7    .   h 

41 

8 

82 

9 

101 

0         ■ 

11 

X 

35 

R 

88 

TABLE    31 

Apprentices  Completed  by  Occupation  Group 
July  1,  1960 — June  30,  1962 


Occupation  Group 


All  Occupation  Groups 

Commercial  Artist 

Draftsman 

Laboratory  Technician 

Photographer 

Cook  (Except  Private  Family) 

Barber,  Beautician 

Technical  and  Personal  Service 

(N.E.C.)--. 

Brick,  Stone,  Tile  Layer 

Carpenter 

Cement  Finisher 

Painter  (Construction) 

Plasterer 

Plumber,  Pipefitter 

Roofer,  Slater 

Construction  Occupations  (N.  E.  C). 

Electrician  (Not  Construction) 

Electrician  (Construction) 

Machinist 

Tool  Maker,  Die  Sinker 

Polisher,  Buffer  (Metal) 

Machine  Shop  (N.  E.  C.) 

.Jeweler,  Watchmaker 

Engraver 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

M  older 

Foundry  Worker  (N.E.C.) 

Boilermaker 

Structural  Iron  Worker 

Metal  Working  Occupations  (N.  E.  C.) 
.Auto  Mechanic  and  Ilepairman 


Occup. 

No.  of 

Group 

Appren- 

Code 

tices 

1079 

1 

01 

02 

12 

0.3 

1 

04 

0 

05 

\ 

C6 

1) 

09 

10 

11 

62 

12 

131 

13 

0 

14 

3 

15 

7 

16 

75 

17 

1 

19 

29 

21 

3 

22 

118 

26 

30 

27 

17 

28 

0 

Occupation  Group 


Occup. 
Group 
Code 


Millwright 

Railroad  Mechanic  and  Repairman.. 
Airplane  Mechanic  and  Repairman  __ 
Mechanic  and  Repairman  (N.  E.  C.) 

Compositor,  Typesetter 

Electroytper,  Stereotyper 

Lithographer 

Photoengraver 

Pressman  (Printing) 

Printing,  Publishing  (N.  E.  C.) 

Stationary  Engineer 

Hoistman,  Craneman 

Glazier 

Miscellaneous  Occupations  (N.  E.  C.) 

Powerhouse  Operator : 

Lineman 

Meatcutter  (Excluding 

Slaughterhouse) 

Nonmanufacturing  (N.  E.  C.)      

Baker . . 

Loomfixer 

Furrier 

Milliner 

Dressmaker 

Tailor 

Cabinetmaker 

M  illman 

Upholsterer 

Shoe  Repairman 

Stonecutter 

Optician,  Lens  Grinder 

Painter  (Not  Construction) 

Pattern  Maker  (Not  Paper) 

Manufacturing  ()ccupations 

(N.E.C.).. 


No.  of 
Appren- 
tices 


1 

0 

3 

138 

20 

1 
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BUREAU   OF   LABOR   FOR  THE   DEAF 

'  J.  M.  Vestal,  Chief 

Respectfully  submitted  herewith  is  my  fifteenth  biennial  re- 
port, covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1960  through  June  30, 
1962.  My  previous  reports  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  information 
not  given  herein. 

The  purposes  and  duties  of  this  Bureau  have  been  many  and 
varied,  but  our  most  important  job  is  assisting  the  deaf  to  secure 
suitable  gainful  employment.  In  this  way,  the  deaf  become  self- 
supporting  citizens  and  repay  the  State  for  having  provided 
means  by  which  they  have  benefited  educationally,  morally  and 
socially.  In  brief,  this  Bureau  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  deaf  and  their  many  difficult  problems. 

In  the  present  age  of  industrial  automation  and  complex 
technological  change,  one  can  readily  see  that  this  Bureau  en- 
counters many  problems  which  did  not  exist  when  the  agency 
was  first  created.  In  this  fast-moving  industrial  world,  we  have 
to  work  constantly  in  assisting  deaf  workers  to  hold  their  own. 
We  strive  to  remove  barriers  to  employment  of  the  deaf.  Em- 
ployers continue  to  become  more  safety  minded;  but  when  it 
comes  to  providing  employment  opportunities  for  the  deaf,  it  is 
a  tedious  task  for  us  to  show,  even  with  well-proven  facts,  that 
the  deaf  are  already  safety  motivated  and  that  they  need  only 
to  learn  and  become  familiar  with  the  same  rules  of  safety  which 
apply  to  all  workers. 

Through  our  day-to-day  work,  we  are  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
information  on  labor  market  conditions.  This  Bureau  creates 
no  jobs,  but  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with  employment  oppor- 
tunities, we  are  able  to  move  as  the  industrial  world  moves.  It 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  our  job  to  place  deaf  applicants  in 
jobs  where  their  productivity  is  most  efficient.  Results  of  this 
procedure  have  shown  the  policy  to  be  well  justified.  We  have 
been  pleased  to  have  employers  inform  us  that  our  clients  have 
made  good  workers  and  that  their  records  of  absenteeism,  tardi- 
ness and  turn-over  are  strikingly  better  than  those  of  other 
groups.  Such  comments  should  provide  an  inducement  to  other 
employers  to  hire  the  deaf. 

The  scope  of  our  responsibilities  has  not  diminished.  For  a 
long  time  the  State  has  endeavored  to  bring  new  industries  to 
North  Carolina,  and  has  been  outstandingly  successful  in  at- 
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tracting  new  industries.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  great  advantage  to 
the  State;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  strange  that  none  of  these  big 
new  corporations  have  seen  fit  to  employ  deaf  applicants.  In 
spite  of  our  efforts  to  get  them  to  employ  the  deaf,  employers  ex- 
press the  fear  that  deafness  represents  a  deficiency  in  earning 
power.  Our  efforts  will  continue  to  be  directed  toward  break- 
ing down  this  misapprehension. 

During  the  1960-1962  biennium,  ninety-one  deaf  applicants 
registered  with  this  Bureau.  Of  these,  we  placed  thirty-eight 
in  jobs  of  their  choice.  For  various  reasons,  twelve  registrants 
were  canceled.  This  left  us  with  an  active  file  of  forty-one  regis- 
trants to  be  carried  over  to  the  next  biennium. 

At  the  close  of  the  1962  term  of  the  School  For  The  Deaf  in 
Morganton,  six  boys  and  twelve  girls  registered  with  us,  making 
a  total  increase  of  eighteen  registrants  to  be  added  to  our  July, 
1962  active  file.  Some  of  these  applicants  have  physical  limita- 
tions which  will  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  undergo  special 
training  and  to  become  productive  employees  through  experi- 
mental stages.  We  have  already  found  prospective  employment 
for  six  of  these  applicants. 

By  request,  I  have  spoken  twelve  times  during  the  past  bien- 
nium at  various  conventions,  banquets,  and  special  occasions — 
both  to  the  deaf  and  to  hearing  groups.  In  talking  to  the  deaf,  I 
dealt  with  labor  problems  and  matters  not  clear  to  them.  To  the 
hearing  groups,  I  explained  our  State  program  of  assisting  the 
deaf  to  find  suitable  employment.  When  requested,  my  services 
also  were  given  as  interpreter  in  dealing  with  problems  con- 
cerning deaf  people.  One  of  my  occasional  functions  is  to  serve 
as  interpreter  in  court  actions  involving  the  deaf,  especially  in 
cases  in  which  persons  from  other  states  are  accused  of  violat- 
ing our  laws  relating  to  solicitation  and  other  State  Statutes. 
Having  been  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  I  have  served  also  in  that  capacity  during 
the  past  year. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  made  eighty-one  official  trips, 
covering  11,182  miles.  These  trips  included  many  follow-up  visits 
in  which  I  checked  to  determine  whether  job  placements  were 
proving  satisfactory  to  the  employer  and  the  deaf  employee. 
Employees  were  contacted  with  a  view  to  locating  possible  addi- 
tional job  opportunities  for  deaf  clients.  This  field  work  has 
played  an  invaluable  role  in  the  success  we  have  had  in  placing 
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our  applicants.  Many  employers  have  greeted  us  with  cordial 
attitudes  and  have  given  our  clients  vi^ork  when  and  where 
conditions  permitted.  Our  problem  of  continually  educating  and 
eliciting  the  interest  of  employers  continues  to  bring  good 
results. 

Deaf  men  for  whom  we  have  found  employment  are  cur- 
rently hired  as  printers,  linotype  operators,  automatic  and  hand 
set  cylinder  and  job  press  operators,  carpenters,  cabinet  makers, 
plasterers,  furniture  factory  operatives,  textile  mill  workers, 
weavers,  cigarette  factory  employees,  and  as  helpers  in  many 
other  trades. 

Principal  types  of  employment  for  women  whom  we  have 
placed  are:  IBM  key  punch  and  verifier  operators,  typist  and 
file  clerks,  loopers,  seamers,  knitters,  seamstresses,  and  a  variety 
of  other  suitable  jobs. 

With  few  exceptions,  deaf  men  and  women  performing  the 
same  type  of  work,  are  paid  the  same  rate  of  wages  and  salaries 
as  are  workers  having  normal  hearing. 

In  checking  our  records,  we  find  that  from  July  1,  1933,  to 
June  30,  1962,  a  total  of  1,343  men  and  women  have  registered 
with  us,  seeking  employment  of  their  choice.  Of  this  number,  we 
have  placed  1,108  in  gainful  employment.  Subtracting  the  number 
placed  from  the  number  registered,  we  have  a  difference  of  194, 
most  of  whom  have  married,  left  the  State,  died,  or  have  been 
classified  as  unemployable.  The  productive  abilities  of  those 
placed  have  brought  additional  wealth  to  the  State,  both  in  terms 
of  production  and  taxes  which  they  have  paid.  The  deaf  have 
become  taxpayers  instead  of  tax  recipients. 

We  have  no  definite  information  about  how  employment  of 
the  deaf  in  North  Carolina  compares  with  that  in  other  states. 
Through  investigation  we  learn  that  employment  figures  com- 
parable with  ours  are  kept  by  few  other  states.  From  periodi- 
cals published  by  schools  for  the  deaf,  in  other  states,  we  have 
gathered  the  impression  that  North  Carolina  is  not  surpassed  in 
its  provision  of  assistance  for  deaf  workers. 

Concerning  organizations  and  the  activities  of  the  adult  deaf 
in  our  State,  we  have  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  the 
Deaf,  the  North  Carolina  Sunday  School  Association  of  the 
Deaf,  the  North  Carolina  Alumni  Association  of  the  Deaf,  and 
two  divisions  of  the  national  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf — one 
located  in  Durham,  and  the  other  in  Charlotte.  These  organiza- 
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tions,  along  with  this  Bureau,  are  able  to  give  beneficial  services 
either  individually  or  collectively.  Without  employment  and  fi- 
nancial means,  our  deaf  people  would  not  have  had  these  pro- 
gressive avenues  of  activities. 

Our  working  relationship  with  other  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies— the  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  and  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Agency — continues  to  be  very  cordial  and 
helpful  to  all  concerned. 

From  time  to  time  we  are  requested  to  make  talks  to  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf.  As  the  boys  and  girls  leave  this  school 
each  year,  they  are  referred  to  this  Bureau  for  assistance  in 
finding  employment.  On  many  field  trips  to  the  vicinity  of  this 
school,  I  make  as  many  stopovers  as  possible  in  order  to  famil- 
iarize myself  with  the  individual  problems  of  the  students  in  the 
graduating  class.  This  procedure  has  enabled  us  to  match  the 
applicants  to  jobs  more  effectively. 

The  Bureau  has  come  far  in  its  accomplishments  for  the  deaf 
but  the  challenges  of  the  future  will  continue  to  require  our  best 
efforts.  More  field  work  must  be  done  and  more  publicity  is 
needed.  Radio  announcements  and  television  programs  showing 
the  deaf  at  work  would  be  of  much  help  in  educating  the  public 
concerning  the  capabilities  of  deaf  employees. 

We  are  looking  to  the  coming  Legislature  for  adequate  pro- 
visions which  will  enable  us  to  meet  these  challenges  effectively. 
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TABLE   32 

BUREAU    OF    LABOR   FOR   THE   DEAF 
1960-1962 


Industry  and  Occupation     Registered'' 

Building  and  Construction 

Carpenters    2 

Clerical 

Filing-  and  Clerical   .  .  2 

Typist-Clerk 7 

Machine  Operators   .  .  7 

Clothing  and  Textile 

Clipper     . 

Knitter     

Other 

Further  Education 

School 1 

College     6 

Dry  Cleaning- 
Pressing  and  Laundry  1 

Furniture  and  Woodwork 

Cabinet   Maker    6 

Machinery  Operator 13 

Printing  Trades 

Proof  Reader   

Linotype  Operator    .  .  11 

Printer     5 

Press  Feeder    

Professional 

Teachers,    Supervisors  5 

Seamstress    11 

Shoe  Repairing    10 

Lumber  Company    

Miscellaneous     4 

TOTAL    91 


Active 

Placed       Cancelled'*  Balance*** 


38 


12 


41 


'■'Includes  those  carried  from  last  biennium. 
'■"*Includes  those  who  have  married,  died,  left  the  State,  etc. 
""Includes  those  now  on  active  file. 
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TABLE   33 
BUREAU    OF    LABOR    FOR   THE    DEAF 

Summary 

A  glance  at  the  summary  of  our  report  of  activity  from  July  1,   I960,, 
to  June  30,  1962,  shows  the  following: 


Men    

Re  gi  strati 
43 

ons''^ 

Placements 

21 
17 

Cancellations^''^'' 

7 
5 

Active 
Balance*** 

15 

Women     .  .  . 

48 

26 

TOTAL    . 

91 

38 

12 

41 

Firm  visits    '^'^'^ 

Field    interviews    222 

Office   interviews    211 

Official  trips  made  by  the  Chief    81 

Miles  traveled  by  the  Chief   11,182 


^Includes  those  carried  over  from  last  biennium. 
**Includes  those  who  have  married,  died,  left  the  State,  etc. 
**Includes  those  now  on  active  file. 


INFORMATJON   SERVICE 

Almon  Barbour,  Information  Officer 

Operating  as  a  part  of  the  Administrative  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  working  in  cooperation  with  all  divi- 
sions of  the  Department,  the  Information  Service  publicizes 
important  activities  of  the  Department  through  a  broad  program 
of  public  information  activities.  ■    ' 

The  Service  publicizes  regularly  each  month  the  data  on  em- 
ployment, wages,  working  hours  and  building  construction  w^hich 
are  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Statistics.  These  data  are  fur- 
nished to  the  press  and  radio-TV  in  a  concise,  readily  usable 
form. 

The  Service  prepares  for  publication  the  Department's  offi- 
cial monthly  bulletin,  North  Carolina  Labor  and  Industry,  pre- 
pares speeches  as  needed  for  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and 
assists  in  the  preparation  and  editing  of  Departmental  pamph- 
lets, specialized  promotional  literature,  and  other  publications. 

The  Service  answers  requests  from  the  public  for  information 
on  labor  and  industrial  matters,  including  employment,  wages, 
the  cost  of  living,  per  capita  income,  the  Labor  Laws,  and  other 
matters  with  which  the  Department  of  Labor  is  concerned. 
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The  Information  Service  promotes  compliance  with  the  State 
and  Federal  labor  statutes  and  regulations  by  publicizing  im- 
portant features  of  these  laws  and  all  significant  changes  which 
are  made  in  these  statutes. 

Other  informational  duties  include  making  photographs  as 
needed  for  use  with  feature  and  news  articles  and  in  Depart- 
mental publications,  and  planning  and  preparing  materials  for 
exhibits.  The  Information  Officer  also  represents  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  as  required,  in  meetings  of  inter-agency  com- 
mittees and  other  public  groups. 

During  the  1960-62  biennium,  the  Service  prepared  and  cir- 
culated to  the  press  and  radio-TV  approximately  250  news 
articles  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  Department's  work 
or  the  State's  industrial  economy;  prepared  or  edited  several 
radio  scripts  and  spot-announcement  series;  prepared  17 
speeches  for  the  Commissioner  of  Labor ;  prepared  several  fea- 
ture articles  for  use  in  trade  magazines,  State  agency  periodi- 
cals, U.  S.  Government  publications,  industrial  publications,  the 
labor  press,  and  the  public  press;  made  approximately  200 
photographs  for  use  in  connection  with  Departmental  public 
relations  and  special  events;  edited  the  Biennial  Report;  devel- 
oped specially  requested  information  on  labor  and  industrial 
subjects  for  Departmental  use  or  at  the  request  of  press  and 
radio-TV  people;  performed  miscellaneous  research  and  inter- 
agency contact  jobs,  as  required ;  and  answered  some  1,500  re- 
quests from  the  public  for  various  types  of  labor  and  industrial 
information. 

The  Information  Officer  wrote,  edited,  proofread  and  other- 
wise prepared  for  publication  24  monthly  issues  of  the  North 
Carolina  Labor  and  Industry  bulletin.  Both  local  and  out-of-state 
publicity  was  handled  in  promoting  the  sale  and  public  use  of 
the  North  Carolina  Directory  of  Manufacturing  Firms. 

A  highlight  of  informational  activity  during  the  biennium 
was  planning  and  preparation  of  the  Department's  exhibit  in 
the  1961  North  Carolina  Trade  Fair.  Extensive  use  was  made  of 
photographs  and  color  charts;  several  thousand  pieces  of  in- 
formational literature  were  distributed  to  the  public;  and  the 
exhibit  was  used  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  Directory  of  Manu- 
factw^ing  Firms.  .; 

The  Service  prepared  during  the  biennium  a  revised  edition 
of  the   booklet,    "Know   Your   North   Carolina    Department   of 
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Labor,"  bringing  up  to  date  this  publication  which  is  distributed 
to  the  public  and  to  school  children  who  request  general  infor- 
mation about  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Extensive  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
(Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law),  which  became  effective  on 
September  3,  1961,  occasioned  an  intensive  informational  cam- 
paign which  was  put  on  to  promote  compliance  with  the  law. 
A  series  of  feature  articles  explaining  the  amendments  was  cir- 
culated to  the  press  and  appropriate  materials  were  provided 
to  radio  stations. 

Productions  of  the  Information  Service  continued  to  be  in 
demand  and  were  used  extensively  and  constantly  by  the  North 
Carolina  press  and  radio-TV  and  by  labor  and  management 
throughout  the  State. 


DIVISION   OF   STATISTICS 

W.h.  Strickland,  Directo)- 

As  the  State  of  North  Carolina  continues  to  move  forward  in 
its  industrial  development,  expansion  is  noted  in  total  non- 
agricultural  employment  along  with  an  increase  in  earnings  of 
those  employed  in  manufacturing,  trade,  and  the  service  occupa- 
tions. These  increases  in  earnings  have  contributed  substantially 
to  the  increase  in  per  capita  income  in  the  State. 

Total  non-farm  employment  increased  56,200 — from  1,187,900 
to  1,244,100,  or  almost  4.8fr— from  July,  1960  to  July,  1962. 
Although  the  increase  during  this  biennium  was  not  as  great 
as  that  in  the  preceding  one,  it  was  nevertheless  a  very  healthy 
growth.  The  greater  part  of  this  growth  was  in  the  non-manu- 
facturing segment  of  the  working  population,  while  approxi- 
mately one  third  was  in  the  manufacturing  segment. 

Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  advanced  from  $1.55  in 
July,  1960  to  $1.64  in  July,  1962.  Weekly  earnings  experienced 
a  rise  from  $61.69  in  July,  1960  to  $66.75  in  July,  1962. 

These  data  covering  estimated  employment  and  earnings  are 
derived  from  reports  secured  from  more  than  3,200  employing 
firms  in  a  cooperative  program  of  Current  Employment  Statis- 
tics carried  on  jointly  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Construction  continued  at  an  impressive  rate  with  total  vol- 
ume of  building  construction  in  the  State's  36  cities  of  more 
than  10,000  population,  as  reported  by  municipal  building  in- 
spectors, amounting  to  $453,007,895  during  the  1960-1962  bi- 
ennium. 

A  tabulation  of  these  construction  expenditures  in  the  36 
cities  shows  that  $215,160,790  was  spent  for  new  residential 
buildings,  $176,955,606  for  new  non-residential  buildings  and 
$60,891,499  for  additions,  alterations  and  repairs  to  existing 
buildings.  In  these  36  cities  20,744  new  family  dwelling  units 
were  reported  during  the  1960-1962  biennium. 

During  the  1960-1962  biennium  the  Division  of  Statistics 
collected  information  used  in  publishing  the  1962  supplement  to 
the  "North  Carolina  Directory  of  Manufacturing  Firms."  This 
supplement  added  840  manufacturing  plants  to  our  1960  direc- 
tory that  included  over  5,400  plants.  This  publication  is  received 
favorably  by  salesmen,  business  establishments,  those  engaged 
in  research,  and  others  as  a  concise  source  of  information  cover- 
ing names  and  addresses  of  the  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  state.  Sales  of  this  publication  continue  to  mount 
each  year.  Collecting  information  for  this  directory  is  a  con- 
tinuous process. 

The  Statistical  Division,  through  a  joint  agreement  between 
the  Insurance  Department  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  has 
continued  preparing  daily  the  agents'  licenses  issued  by  the 
Insurance  Department  and  prepares  the  yearly  renewals  of  that 
Department.  This  project  covers  approximately  75,000  licenses 
during  the  year. 

Minors  under  18  years  of  age  continue  to  find  an  abundance 
of  legitimate  employment  opportunities,  as  is  shown  by  the  52,- 
197  certificates  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  Child 
Labor  Law  during  the  biennium.  These  certificates  were  issued 
by  County  Directors  of  Public  Welfare,  who  serve  as  issuing 
agents  for  the  Department  of  Labor  with  regard  to  the  certifi- 
cation of  minors  for  employment. 

The  52,197  certificates  issued  was  an  increase  of  11.7  percent 
over  the  46,735  issued  in  the  1958-1960  biennium.  This  increase 
is  an  additional  indicator  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state 
during  this  biennium.  '• 

The  Division  of  Statistics  also  tabulates  the  statistical  infor- 
mation reported  by  the  Division  of  Standards  and  Inspections 
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and  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training,  handles  the  duph- 
cation  of  all  Departmental  forms,  form  letters,  bulletins,  pam- 
phlets and  news  releases,  and  maintains  extensive  addresso- 
graph  plate  files  for  use  in  the  Department's  mailing  of  bulletins 
and  other  materials. 

TABLE   34 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  TO  MINORS  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 
BY  TYPE  OF  CERTIFICATES  AND  BY   SEX 


Total  All  Certificates 

Boys 

Girls . 

Minors  16  &  17  Years  of  Age. 


First  Regular 

Reissued  Regular 

Vacation  &  Part  Time. 
Girls 

First  Regular 

Reissued  Regular 

Vacation  &  Part  Time. 


Minors  14  &  15  Years  of  Age' 

Boys 

Girls 


Minors  12  &  13  Years  of  .Age** 


Year 


1961 


23,122 
13,648 
9,474 

18,782 

10,673 

3,147 

28 

7,498 

8,109 

1,948 

20 

6,141 

4,089 
2,724 
1,365 


1960 


1959 


25,043 
14,265 

10,778 

20,842 
11,467 
3,501 
699 
7,267 
9,375 
2,389 
501 
6,485 

3,974 
2,571 
1,403 


26,536 
14,790 
11,746 

22,033 

11,807 

3,028 

765 

8,014 

10,226 

2,147 

588 

7,491 

4,303 
2,783 
1,520 


1958 


1957 


19,927 
10,538 
9,389 

15,468 

7,714 

1,571 

872 

5,271 

7,754 

948 

746 

6,060 

4,292 
2,657 
1,635 

167 


21,251 
11,539 
9,712 

16,292 
8,417 
2,356 

801 
5,260 
7,875 
1,577 

695 
5,603 

4,745 
2,908 
1,837 


24,224 
12,840 
11,384 

18,516 
9,616 
3,184 

861 
0,571 
8,900 
2,056 

718 
6,126 

5,418 
2,934 
2,484 

290 


24,295 
12,349 
11,946 

18,809 
9,467 
3,382 

931 
5,154 
9,342 
2,374 

854 
6,114 

5,226 
2,622 
2,604 

260 


*Minors  14  &  15  Years  of  Age  all  Part-Time  i 
'Minors  12  &  13  Years  of  Age  all  Part-Time  . 


Vacation  Certificates. 

^' acation  Certificates  and  all  Boys. 


TABLE   35 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  TO  MINORS  16  &  17   YEARS  OF  AGE 
FOR  SELECTED  YEARS  BY  EMPLOYING  INDUSTRY  &  TYPE  OF  CERTIFICATE 


GRAND  TOTAL 

Manufacturing 

First  Regular  Certificates. 

Boys 

Girls 

Reissued  Certificates 

Vacation  and  Part-Time.. 

Non-Manufacturing 

First  Regular  Certificates. 

Boys 

Girls 

Reissued  Certificates 

Vacation  and  Part-Time.. 

Construction 

First  Regular  Certificates. 

Boys 

Girls - 

Reissued  Certificates 

Vacation  and  Part-Time.. 


Year 


1961 

1960 

18,782 

20,842 

4,502 

4,738 

3,164 

2,949 

2,014 

1,869 

1,150 

1,080 

24 

594 

1,314 

1,193 

13,685 

15,481 

1,758 

2,724 

962 

1,422 

796 

1,.302 

20 

561 

11,907 

12,196 

595 

625 

173 

217 

171 

210 

4 

45 

418 

363 

22,033 

5,547 

3,088 

1,981 

1,107 

561 

1,898 

15,901 

1,959 

921 

1,038 

768 

13,174 

685 

128 

126 

2 

24 
433 


15,468 

2,987 

1,534 

1,008 

526 

494 

959 

12,130 

896 

476 

420 

1,092 

10,142 

351 

89 

87 

2 

32 

230 


1957 

1956 

16,292 

18,516 

3,515 

4,162 

1,941 

2,437 

1,287 

1,750 

654 

687 

565 

646 

1,009 

1,079 

12,418 

13,982 

1,899 

2,703 

978 

1,338 

921 

1,365 

905 

903 

9,614 

10,376 

359 

372 

93 

100 

91 

96 

2 

4 

26 

30 

240 

242 

1955 


18,809 

5,368 

2,977 

2,037 

940 

840 

1,551 

13,036 

2,653 

1,220 

1,433 

919 

9,464 

405 

126 

125 

1 

26 

253 
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TABLE   36 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  TO  MINORS  IN 

SELECTED  NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

July  1960--June  1962 


Asheville 

Charlotte 

Durham 

Greensboro 

Winston-Salem 

TOTAL  ALL  CERTIFICATES 

By  Sex 

1,510 

4,186 

2,442 

4,252 

2,878 

Boys 

891 
019 

1,510 

130 

38 

1,342 

1,510 
25 
62 

1,423 

2,484 
1,702 

4,186 
563 

3,545 

4,186 
125 
422 

3,639 

1,447 
995 

2,442 

207 

53 

2,182 

2,442 
105 
100 

2,237 

2,509 
1,743 

4,252 

864 

92 

3,296 

4,252 
135 
952 

3,165 

1  747 

Girls . 

By  Type  Certificate  _  . .  .. 

o  878 

428 

Reissued  Regular  . .  .. 

36 

Vacation  and  Part-Time 

2  414 

By  Employing  Industry 

2,878 
72 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

315 
2,491 

TABLE   37 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  TO  MINORS   IN   NORTH  CAROLINA 

BY  COUNTY   OF  ISSUE 

July  1960— June  1962 


Total 

16-17  Years  of  Age 

14 
Years 

-15 
of  Age 

12-13 

First 
Regular 

Reissued 
Regular 

Vacation  and 
Part-Time 

Years 
of  Age 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

52,197 

7,232 

4,712 

482 

366 

16,867 

13,261 

5,835 

2,926 

516 

Alamance  .  . 

1,271 
292 
109 
227 
193 
12 
324 
114 
143 
20 

1,600 
804 

1,275 

774 

8 

300 

26 

1,782 
218 
105 
145 
6 
768 
324 
460 

1,239 
53 
112 

1,376 
232 
258 

2,451 
204 

2,901 
97 

2,172 

183 
70 
6 
21 
10 
3 

23 
15 
4 
2 

80 

156 

533 

267 

0 

11 

2 

646 

42 

4 

7 

1 

245 

34 

10 

47 

1 

0 

373 

86 

11 

127 

13 

176 

5 

527 

175 

44 

56 

38 

122 

1 

65 

1 

0 

0 

58 

105 

82 

68 

0 

29 

2 

247 

32 

32 

1 

2 

70 

29 

17 

24 

0 

3 

179 

85 

7 

81 

13 

259 

2 

197 

S 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
22 
15 
22 
15 
0 
2 

0 

51 
2 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 
6 
0 
0 

34 
0 
0 

26 
0 

15 
0 

27 

2 
1 
0 
2 
0 
2 
0 
1) 
0 
16 
11 
3 
5 
0 

0 
15 

1 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

5 

0 
0 

14 
2 
0 

27 
0 

21 
1 

24 

402 

66 

13 

61 

21 

4 

55 

49 

46 

9 

597 

238 

309 

175 

6 

103 

4 

399 

45 

24 

68 

0 

218 

48 

165 

418 

42 

34 

385 

20 

118 

773 

94 

868 

33 

697 

367 
66 
6 
60 
13 
2 

117 

17 

38 

1 

519 

131 

255 

82 

0 

61 

1 

237 

23 

27 

36 

2 

109 
92 

197 

493 

6 

33 

233 
17 
47 

822 
43 

786 
27 

511 

93 

29 

19 

20 

18 

1 

38 

15 

28 

5 

204 

75 

47 

121 

2 

54 

8 

138 

30 

30 
1 

86 

30 

47 

121 

2 

25 

106 

9 

36 
331 

24 
637 

22 
132 

36 
15 

8 
26 

7 

1 
24 
16 
26 

3 
74 
59 
24 
41 

0 
37 

9 

49 
43 
10 

3 

0 
30 
90 
22 
58 

2 
17 
52 
13 
38 
66 
17 
75 

7 
57 

0 

Alexander      

0 

Anson    

0 

0 

Avery.  .  . 

0 

0 

Bertie 

1 

Bladen . 

0 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke 

0 
30 
14 

0 

Caldwell 

0 

Camden  . . 

0 

Carteret ._ 

0 

Caswell      

0 

Catawba 

Chatham   

0 
0 

Cherokee 

0 

Chowan 

0 

Clay 

0 

Cleveland 

0 

Columbus 

0 

Craven 

Cumberland 

Currituck 

0 
67 
0 

0 

Davidson 

Davie 

DupHn 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

0 
0 

1 

198 
0 
64 
0 
0 
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TABLE    37 — Continued 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES   ISSUED  TO  MINORS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

BY  COUNTY   OF  ISSUE 

July  1960--June  1962 


Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

IredeU 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lee 

Lenou: 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg... 

Mitchell 

Montgomery... 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover.. 
Northhampton . 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania... 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


16-17  Years  of  Age 


Total 


72 
181 

23 
,270 
425 
226 
426 
466 
184 

68 

31 
,051 

84 
367 
0 
442 
550 
226 
233 

46 

46 
294 
.272 

59 
348 
452 
399 
,055 

72 
284 
327 

23 
311 

58 

54 
253 
411 

78 
922 
396 
606 
690 
680 
492 
257 
320 
598 

30 
781 
207 
108 
140 
395 
297 
,031 
102 
114 
220 
522 
305 
316 

79 

25 


First 
Regular 


Boys 


0 
1 

18 

0 

843 

40 

1 

20 

31 

9 

1 

3 

201 

9 

26 
0 
34 
30 
84 
6 
3 
2 

49 

307 

4 

98 

66 

14 

74 

2 

11 

15 

0 

21 

4 

8 

100 

18 

11 

152 

20 

15 

135 

84 

63 

16 

23 

146 

2 

83 

4 

0 

1 

104 

19 

361 

4 

0 

8 

15 

43 

22 

7 

0 


Girls 


10 
1 

428 
51 

8 

35 

8 

4 

2 

148 

6 

31 

0 

51 


2 

4 

17 

258 

10 

76 

30 

18 

235 

0 

12 

0 

34 

4 

3 

70 

26 

2 

108 

9 

6 

43 

43 

17 

12 

14 

23 

2 

174 

0 

0 

n 


Reissued 
Regular 


Boys 


Girls 


Vacation  and 
Part-Time 


s 

1 

(I 

0 

0 

2 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

47 

11 

1,907 

106 

87 

109 

175 

59 

22 

13 

301 

12 

122 

0 

170 

153 

46 

62 

23 

14 

118 

1,798 

14 

77 

106 

160 

216 

35 


96 

16 

17 

11 

126 

34 

294 

159 

203 

197 

289 

242 

95 

94 

248 

19 

184 

57 

50 

55 

94 

150 

630 

44 

45 

70 

207 

105 

150 

40 

4 


Girls 


0 

32 

60 

8 

1,428 

107 

88 

126 

120 

59 

32 

8 

231 

28 

136 

0 

127 

150 

38 

44 

12 

7 

44 

1,276 

17 

45 

104 

141 

230 

20 

92 

105 

15 

114 

21 

17 

21 

134 

12 

216 

110 

190 

182 

181 

83 

83 

75 

116 

4 

217 

74 

26 

12 

65 

51 

448 

24 

36 

55 

124 

86 

52 

17 


14-15 
Years  of  Age 


Boys 


1 

17 

2 

373 

39 

26 

114 

73 

29 

3 

3 

97 

6 

35 

0 

28 

76 

10 

78 

4 

8 

43 

381 

12 

23 

59 

43 

135 

10 


25 

4 

15 
63 
17 
89 
45 
95 
74 
44 
35 
25 
33 
31 
3 

76 

38 

19 

65 

60 

55 

218 

12 

23 

58 

107 

41 

51 

9 

3 


Girls 


0 

4 
28 

1 
170 
76 
17 
47 
30 
19 

6 

2 
47 
20 
13 

0 
26 
61 

7 
15 

2 
11 
19 
173 

2 
21 
86 
21 
67 

5 
33 
26 

0 
14 

9 

2 
31 
40 

2 
34 
52 
93 
52 
29 
43 
26 
79 
23 

0 
32 
34 
13 

5 
23 
19 
63 

8 

9 
24 
17 
12 
24 

2 

2 


12-13 
Years 
of  Age 


Boys 
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TABLE   38 

VALUE   OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZED  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

July,  1960 -June,  1962  and  July,  1958— June,  1960 


All  Construction 

New  Residential 

New  Non-Residential 

Additions,  Alterations,  and  Repairs 


July,  1960 

to 
June,  1962 


453,007,895 
215,160,790 
176,955,606 
60,891,499 


July,  1958 

to 
June,  1960 


387,834,398 
168,340,347 
159,711,482 
59,782,569 


Per  Cent 

of 
Change 


+  16.8 
+27.8 
+10.8 
+  1.9 


TABLE   39 

VALUE  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZED  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA   CITIES  BY  CITY 

July,  1960— June  1962 


TOTAL  ALL, 

Albemarle 

Asheboro 

Asheville 

Burlington 

Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte 

Concord 

Durham 

EHzabeth  City 

Fayette  ville 

Gastonia 

Goldsboro 

Greensboro 

Greenville 

Henderson 

Hickory 

High  Point 

Jacksonville 

Kinston 

Lenoir 

Lexington 

Lumberton 

Monroe 

New  Bern 

Raleigh 

Reidsville 

Roanoke  Rapids.. 

Rocky  Mount 

Salisbury 

Sanford 

Shelby 

Statesville 

Thomas  ville 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem 


Total 
Value 


Residential 


Value 


$  453,007,895 


$  215,160,790 


No.  of  Family 
Units 


20,744 


Non- 
Residential 
Value 


$  176,955,606 


Additions, 
Alterations  & 
Repairs  \'alue 


$     60,891,499 


639,342 
1,292,965 
6,663,615 
4,652,790 
4,356,368 

46,514,841 
1,429,445 

12,059,730 
465,650 
8,356,709 
5,094,330 
4,799,239 

34,536,829 
4,282,420 
1,396,200 
1,942,204 
5,749,900 
4,870,290 
4,619,555 
1,204,760 
1,471,191 
2,003,322 
1,195,700 
868,028 

20,720,896 
1,617,942 
1,735,839 
3,274,400 
2,072,000 
852,300 
2,068,500 
2,779,131 
1,321,544 
918,792 
4,334,691 

12,999,3.32 


57 
114 
572 
410 
232 

5,4.30 
149 

1,087 

53 

639 

474 

490 

3,446 
336 
149 
148 
669 
403 
292 
122 
142 
195 
156 
154 

1,526 
115 
245 
272 
166 
98 
182 
239 
148 
78 
247 

1.500 


1,279,989 
2,6.34,982 
5,435,859 
4,491,061 

892,536 
34,477,006 

494,225 
12,762,619 

468,325 
6,005,431 
5,174,495 
4,371,274 
19, .338, 156 
3,419,940 

.302,876 
2,125,132 
10,008,672 
1,022,175 
1,853,356 

989,405 
1,265,248 
1,446,018 
1,401,380 

554,093 
22,795,331 

938,474 

997,521 
1,774,704 
2,577,2.38 

749,500 
1,539,862 
2,346,010 
1,472,825 
1,819,186 
8,393,385 
9,337,317 


821,808 

836,456 

1,132,876 

1,498,260 

438,252 

7,927,741 

409,316 

5,367,141 

93,450 

1,683,481 

1,067,726 

667,746 

8,716,469 

1,352,421 

364,269 

1,673,916 

1,768,081 

163,840 

874,687 

305,012 

.532,982 

72,409 

127,350 

363,692 

7,240,197 

614,188 

607,230 

1,400,068 

623,560 

281,600 

602,940 

1,. 39 1,889 

.504,790 

1,042,853 

1,333,690 

6,989,113 
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TABLE  40 

VALUE  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CITIES  BY  CITY,   SELECTED  YEARS 


Albemarle 

Asheboro 

Asheville 

Burlington 

Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte 

Concord 

Durham 

Elizabeth  City__ 

Fayetteville 

Gastonia 

Goldsboro 

Greensboro 

Green  \'ille 

Henderson 

Hickorv 

High  Point 

Jacksonville 

Kinston 

Lenoir 

Lexington 

Lumberton 

Monroe 

New  Bern 

Raleigh 

Reidsville 

Roanoke  Rapids. 

Rocky  Mount 

Salisbury 

Sanford 

Shelby. 

States  ville 

Thomas  ville 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Winstoa-Salem. . 


1961 


1,016,178 
1,760,762 
5,824,482 
6,114,818 
3,680,989 

48,232,343 
1,255,090 
16,604,001 
293,325 
7,052,806 
6,287,951 
5,713,726 

30,041,030 
4,134,889 
1,023,460 
2,883,372 
7,810,955 
3,297,535 
2,945,717 
1,142,175 
1,096,258 
1,169,065 
1,763,150 
963,949 

28,299,679 
1,153,071 
1,766,462 
2,746,511 
3,101,380 
889,403 
2,080,942 
3,955,495 
1,506,280 
2,336,865 
3,382,506 

16,439,669 


1,926,905 
1,186,952 
7,095,545 
4,646,225 
1,722,120 
47,287,296 

970,343 
15,666,992 

631,125 
7,821,656 
4,546,850 
2,934,550 
28,168,301 
3,781,390 
1,204,630 
3,000,381 
12,152,609 
2,093,915 
2,581,384 
2,016,825 
1,585,500 
2,108,975 
1,024,680 

434,947 
22,579,564 
1,958,536 
1,2)2,096 
3,918,916 
1,635,884 

776,350 
3,013,387 
2,259,138 
1,246,986 
1,609,919 
5,653,018 
18,743,438 


1955 


.?   1,065,154 

3,405,812 
3,283,591 

25,909,111 

853,278 

9,848,441 

5,227,685 
7,292,100 
2,711,175 
10,153,526 
2,680,200 
1,527,027 
2,974,059 
6,927,098 

3,241,909 

1,402,230 

1,757,561 

2,326,088 

20,822,850 

1,096,280 

* 

3,516,202 
1,350,046 
1,072,000 
2,127,910 
2,284,823 
476,865 
3,499,792 
3,912,521 
12,099,336 


1,463,333 

4,283,067 
3,280,812 

32,082,500 
2,862,991 

17,025,776 
724,575 
3,573,118 
2,365,695 
3,930,764 

17,465,305 
1,925,300 

2,229,028 
4,365,380 

1,811,06') 

1,157,230 


940,455 
16,527,127 
1,472,491 

4,177,320 
4,123,377 

1,632,328 
1,757,089 
1,081,830 
7,026,508 
5,266,747 
13,810,594 


1945 


1,318,192 
654,545 


4,135,364 
199,537 

1,996,373 
165,730 
701,261 
330,835 
440,585 

3,529,152 
137,010 

285,665 
825,341 

346,200 

639,335 


220,459 

2,505,267 

160,410 

323,775 
325,585 

300,800 
473,393 
99,705 
964,383 
261,150 
1,492,300 
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TABLE  41 

average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings  and 

average  hours  worked  per  week  in  manufacturing 

industries  in  north  carolina 


Year  and  Month 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


1958— 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 

1959 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 

1960— 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 

1961— 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 

1962— 

January 

February . . 

March 

April 

May 

JuT^ 


$53.86 
54.29 
54.81 
53.36 
54.38 
55.54 
56.84 
57.71 

58 .  32 

59 .  02 
60.27 
56.09 


$58.36 
59.50 
60.75 
61.00 
61.46 
62.06 
61.46 
62.10 
61.35 
61.95 
62.78 
63.08 


$61.97 
60.74 
57.13 
61.14 
62.47 
62.47 
61.69 
61.45 
60.74 
61.60 
61.54 
61.93 


$60.06 
60.53 
60.68 
61.54 
62.02 
62.87 
62.56 
63.65 
64.46 
66.24 
66.49 
66.82 


$64.15 
65.77 
66.91 
67.24 
67.40 
67.24 


$1.44 
1.44 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.44 
1.45 
1.47 
1.48 


$1.47 
1.48 
1.50 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.51 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.52 
1.52 


$1.53 
1.53 
1.54 
1.54 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.54 
1.53 
1.54 
1.55 
1.56 


$1.56 
1.56 
1.56 
1.57 
1.57 
1.56 
1.56 
1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
1.61 
1.61 


$1.62 
1.62 
1.64 
1.64 
1.64 
1.6'i 


37.4 
37.7 
37.8 
36.8 
37.5 
38.3 
39.2 
39.8 
40.5 
40.7 
41.0 
37.9 


39.7 
40.2 
40.5 
40.4 
40.7 
41.1 
40.7 
41.4 
40.9 
41.3 
41.3 
41.5 


40.5 
39.7 
37.1 
39.7 
40.3 
40.3 
39.8 
39.9 
39.7 
40.0 
39.7 
39.7 


38.5 
38.8 
38.9 
39.2 
39.5 
40.3 
40.1 
40.8 
40.8 
41.4 
41.3 
41.5 


39.6 
40.6 
40.8 
41.0 
41.1 
41.0 
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TABLE  42 

AVERAGE  HOURLY   EARNINGS,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY   EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  DURABLE 

GOODS  INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


1958— 

January  _  _ 
February  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December- 

1959— 

January.  _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1960— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November, 
December. 

1961— 

January. . 
February  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

19(i2— 

January. . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


$55.52 
54.67 
55.81 
54.95 
55.38 
56.37 
56.94 
59.49 
60.49 
60.49 
61.06 
58.25 


$60.30 
60.88 
61.59 
61.30 
62.18 
62.62 
61.86 
62.90 
63.03 
62.75 
63.64 
64.37 


$62 . 73 
61.35 
55.57 
62.55 
63.00 
62.25 
61.20 
62.97 
62.93 
63.69 
61.71 
63.19 


$62.12 
61.20 
61.35 
62.12 
61.35 
63.19 
62.88 
64.53 
66.04 
67.26 
66.78 
67.20 


$63.92 
65.92 
66.65 
67.46 
68.43 
67.94 


$1.42 
1.42 
1.42 
1.42 
1.42 
1.42 
1.42 
1.43 
1.43 
1.43 
1.44 
1.46 


$1.46 
1.46 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.48 
1.48 
1.49 
1.48 
1.48 
1.49 


$1.49 
1.50 
1.51 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.51 
1.52 
1.52 
1.52 
1.53 


$1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.53 
1.54 
1.58 
1.59 
1.59 
1.60 


1.61 
1.60 
1.61 
1.61 
1.61 
1.61 


39.1 
38.5 
39.3 
38.7 
39.0 
39.7 
40.1 
41.6 
42.3 
42.3 
42.4 
.39.9 


41.3 
41.7 
41.9 
41.7 
42.3 
42.6 
41.8 
42.5 
42.3 
42.4 
43.0 
43.2 


42.1 
40.9 
36.8 
41.7 
42.0 
41.5 
40.8 
41.7 
41.4 
41.9 
40.6 
41.3 


40.6 
40.0 
40.1 
40.6 
40.1 
41.3 
41.1 
41.9 
41.8 
42.3 
42.0 
42.0 


39.7 
41.2 
41.4 
41.9 
42.5 
42.2 
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TABLE  43 

average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings  and 

AVERAGE  hours  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  NON-DURABLE 
GOODS  INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


1958— 

January.  _ 
February- 

March 

April 

May! 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October.  _ 
November 
December. 

1959  - 

January.  _ 
February. 

March 

April: 

May: 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October.  . 
November 
December. 

1960— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1961- 

January . . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1962— 

January.  . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average 
Weekly 
Ea~iings 


$53.36 
54.23 
54.46 
52.71 
53.87 
55.19 
56.65 
57 .  09 
57.46 
58.55 
59.94 
59.15 


$57.87 
58.61 
60.40 
60.65 
61.35 
61.71 
61.26 
61.91 
60.60 
61.76 
62.12 
62 .  5S 


$61.60 
60.37 
57.66 
61.00 
61.78 
62.49 
61.62 
60.76 
59.82 
60.52 
GO .  76 
61.39 


$59.19 
60.13 
60.45 
61.53 
62.09 
63.04 
62.73 
63.43 
63.99 
65.76 
66.58 
66.91 


$63.99 
65.29 
66.83 
67.16 
66.99 
66.99 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


fl.4o 
1.45 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 
1.44 
1.46 
1.48 
1.49 


$1.48 
1.48 
1.51 
1.52 
1.53 
1.52 
1.52 
1.51 
1.50 
1.51 
1.53 
1 .  53 


$1.54 
1.54 
1.55 
1.56 
1.56 
1.57 
1.56 
1.55 
1.53 
1.54 
1.55 
1.57 


?,' 


GZ 
1.62 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


36.8 
37.4 
37.3 
36.1 
36.9 
37.8 
38.8 
39.1 
39.9 
40.1 
40.5 
39.7 


39.1 
39.6 
40.0 
39.9 
40.1 
40.6 
40.3 
41.0 
40.4 
40.9 
40.6 
40.9 


40.0 
39.2 
37.2 
39.1 
39.6 
39.8 
39.5 
39.2 
39.1 
39.3 
39.2 
39.1 


1.57 

37.7 

1.57 

38.3 

1.57 

38.5 

1.59 

38.7 

1.58 

39.3 

1.5R 

39.9 

1.58 

39.7 

1.57 

40.4 

1.58 

40.5 

1.60 

41.1 

1.62 

41.1 

1.62 

41.3 

39.5 
40.3 
40.5 
40.7 
40.6 
40.6 
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TABLE  44 

average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings  and 

average  hours  worked  per  week  in  textile 

industries  in  north  carolina 


Year  and  Month 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


January 

February- _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


January 

February. . 

March 

April- 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December - 


January 

February- . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November - 
December-. 


1961- 


January    „  . 
February  _  - 

March 

April 

May 

Jtine 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November - 
December-. 


1962- 


January- . 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

Jtine 


$50 . 12 
51.66 
51.75 
49.21 
50.40 
51.80 
53.72 
53.62 
54.71 
56.66 
58.34 
56.84 


$1.40 
1.40 
1.41 
1.41 
1.40 
1.40 
1.41 
1.40 
1.41 
1.42 
1.43 
1.43 


35.8 
36.9 
36.7 
34.9 
36.0 
37.0 
38.1 
38.3 
38.8 
39.9 
40.8 
39.4 


$55.63 

$1.43 

38.9 

56.77 

1.43 

39.7 

58.80 

1.47 

40.0 

59.30 

1.49 

39.8 

59.20 

1.48 

40.0 

60.09 

1.48 

40.6 

59.09 

1.47 

40.2 

60.53 

1.48 

40.9 

58.86 

1.49 

39.5 

60.68 

1.48 

41.0 

60.68 

1.48 

41.0 

61.09 

1.49 

41.0 

$60.00 

$1.50 

40.0 

58.86 

1.49 

39.5 

56.93 

1.51 

37.7 

58.74 

1.51 

38.9 

60.34 

1.52 

39.7 

60.34 

1.52 

39.7 

59.34 

1.51 

39.3 

59.34 

1.51 

39.3 

57.08 

1.51 

37.8 

58.14 

1.51 

38.5 

.59.58 

1.52 

39.2 

58.. 52 

1.52 

38.5 

$56.39 

$1.52 

37.1 

57.38 

1.51 

38.0 

57.91 

1.52 

38.1 

57.91 

1.52 

38.1 

.59.43 

1.52 

39.1 

60.19 

1.52 

39.6 

59.89 

1.52 

39.4 

60.95 

1.52 

40.1 

61.45 

1.54 

39.9 

63.86 

1.55 

41.2 

65.05 

1.56 

41.7 

64.74 

1.56 

41.5 

$62.71 

1.56 

40.2 

63.65 

1.56 

40.8 

65.03 

1.59 

40.9 

65.60 

1.60 

41.0 

65.28 

1.60 

40.8 

65.44 

1.60 

40.9 
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TABLE  45 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND 

average  hours  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  YARN  &  THREAD 

INDUSTRY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


1958— 

January.  _ 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October,  _ 
November 
December. 

1959— 

January.  _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1960— 

January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November . 
December  _ 

1961— 

January. . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1962— 

January. . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Weelily 

Hourly 

Hours 

Earnings 

Earnings 

Worked 

$47.23 

$1.28 

36.9 

46.59 

1.28 

36.4 

45.06 

1.28 

35.2 

43.01 

1.28 

33.6 

44.32 

1.27 

34.9 

45.95 

1.28 

35.9 

47.62 

1.28 

37.2 

48.50 

1.29 

37.6 

49.41 

1.29 

38.3 

50.18 

1.30 

38.6 

52.53 

1.31 

40.1 

51.35 

1.30 

39.5 

$50.83 

$1.30 

39.1 

52.40 

1.31 

40.0 

54.27 

1.35 

40.2 

55.07 

1.37 

40.2 

55.34 

1.38 

40.1 

56.86 

1.38 

41.2 

55.90 

1.37 

40.8 

56.99 

1.87 

41.6 

56.44 

1.38 

40.9 

57.41 

1.38 

41.6 

56.99 

1.38 

41.3 

57.41 

1.38 

41.6 

$57.27 

$1.39 

41.2 

56.16 

1.39 

40.4 

52.99 

1.38 

38.4 

55.44 

1.40 

39.6 

55.84 

1.41 

39.6 

55.98 

1.41 

39.7 

55.98 

1.41 

39.7 

55.02 

1.40 

39.3 

52.22 

1.40 

37.3 

53.58 

1.41 

38.0 

54.85 

1.41 

38.9 

53.48 

1.40 

38.2 

$52.17 

$1.41 

37.0 

53.44 

1.41 

37.9 

53.86 

1.41 

38.2 

54.00 

1.41 

38.3 

56.23 

1.42 

39.6 

57.51 

1.42 

40.5 

57.65 

1.42 

40.6 

58.77 

1.43 

41.1 

59.74 

1.45 

41.2 

60.61 

1.45 

41.8 

61.05 

1.45 

42.1 

60.61 

1.45 

41.8 

$.59.60 

$1.45 

41.1 

60.18          j 

1.45 

41.5 

60.56         ; 

1.47 

41.2 

60.83          1 

1.48 

41.1 

60.53 

1.48 

40.9 

62.13 

1. 49 

41.7 
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TABLE  46 

average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings  and 

average  hours  worked  per  week  in  broadwoven 

fabric  industry  in  north  carolina 


Year  and  Month 


1958— 

January  — 
February- . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  — 
November - 
December. 

1959— 

January  _  _ 
February  - . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1960— 

January. . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1961— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1962— 

January . . 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


$51.70 
55.01 
55.01 
52.13 
53.48 
55.83 
56.99 
56.41 
57.38 
60.15 
62.60 
59.39 


$57 . 82 
59.68 
61.81 
62.83 
63.60 
64.06 
64.06 
65.41 
62.71 
66.46 
66.46 
67.24 


165.21 
64.12 
63.04 
63.76 
65.76 
65.76 
64.24 
63.83 
60.67 
62.96 
63.76 
62.88 


$60.67 
60.29 
61.30 
62.17 
63.60 
64.08 
63.60 
65.28 
65.53 
69.17 
70.58 
69.82 


$67.72 
68.85 
71.31 
71.90 
71.40 
71.40 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


$1.44 
1.44 
1.44 
1.44 
1.43 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.46 
1.46 
1.48 
1.47 


$1.46 
1.47 
1.53 
1.54 
1.54 
1.54 
1.54 
1.55 
1.56 
1.56 
1.56 
1.56 


$1..56 
1.56 
1.58 
1.59 
1.60 
1.60 
1.59 
1.58 
1.58 
1.59 
1.59 
1.58 


$1 .  58 
1.57 
1.58 
1.59 
1.59 
1.59 
1.59 
1.60 
1.61 
1.62 
1.63 
1.62 


$1.62 
1.62 
1.67 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


35.9 
38.2 
38.2 
36.2 
37.4 
38.5 
39.3 
38.9 
39.3 
41.2 
42.3 
40.4 


39.6 
40.6 
40.4 
40.8 
41.3 
41.6 
41.6 
42.2 
40.2 
42.6 
42.6 
43.1 


41.8 
41.1 
39.9 
40.1 
41.1 
41.1 
40.4 
40.4 
38.4 
39.6 
40.1 
39.8 


38.4 
38.4 
38.8 
39.1 
40.0 
40.3 
40.0 
40.8 
40.7 
42.7 
43.3 
43.1 


41.8 
42.5 
42.7 
42.8 
42.5 
42.5 
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TABLE  47 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  FULL  FASHIONED 

HOSIERY  INDUSTRY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


1958— 

January 

February. _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1959— 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1960— 

January 

February. _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1961- 


January 

February. _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


January. . 
February . 

March 

April 

May. , ... 
June 


$55.90 
58.21 
59.60 
54.93 
55.18 
53.35 
55.23 
55.87 
56.70 
58.37 
60.13 
60.44 


$56.76 
58.21 
59.68 
57.00 
56.24 
56 .  63 
54.90 
56.40 
55.12 
54.83 
57.68 
57.83 


$55.48 
57.00 
56.09 
57.07 
55.20 
55.42 
55.18 
57.15 
56.92 
57.90 
60.40 
59.80 


$57.83 
61.35 
60 .  83 
57.60 
58.29 
.57.30 
56 .  76 
60.50 
57.30 
59.36 
60.21 
60.83 


$58.90 
60.52 
62.22 
61.35 
58.29 
54.60 


$1.54 
1.54 
1.54 
1.53 
1.52 
1.52 
1.53 
1.51 
1.52 
1.52 
1.53 
1.53 


$1..53 
1.54 
1.55 
1.52 
1.52 
1.51 
1.50 
1.50 
1.51 
1.49 
1.51 
1.51 


$1.52 
1.52 
1.52 
1.49 
1.50 
1.51 
1.52 
1.50 
1.49 
1.50 
1.51 
1.51 


$1.53 
1.53 
1.54 
1.54 
1.53 
1.52 
1.53 
1.52 
1.52 
1.53 
1.54 
1.54 


$1.55 
1.54 
1.54 
1.53 
1.51 
1.50 


36.3 
37.8 
38.7 
35.9 
36.3 
35.1 
36.1 
37.0 
37.3 
38.4 
39.3 
39.5 


37.1 
37.8 
38.5 
37.5 
37.0 
37.5 
36.6 
37.6 
36.5 
36.8 
38.2 
38.3 


36.5 
37.5 
36.9 
38.3 
36.8 
36.7 
36.3 
38.1 
38.2 
38.6 
40.0 
39.6 


37.8 
40.1 
39.5 
37.4 
38.1 
37.7 
37.1 
39.8 
37.7 
38.8 
39.1 
39.5 


38.0 
39.3 
40.4 
40.1 
38.6 
36.4 
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TABLE   48 

average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings  and 

average  hours  worked  per  week  in  seamless 

hosiery  industry  in  north  carolina 


Year  and  Month 


1958— 

January 

February., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December- 

1959— 

January 

February-. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 

1960— 

January.  . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1961— 

January.  _ 
February- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1962— 

January  .  _ 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


$47.33 
48.00 
48.14 
45.62 
47.04 
48.86 
53.02 
51 .  85 
52.68 
54.24 
55.97 
53.36 


$54.10 
54.83 
55. 13 
54.91 
55.04 
55.25 
53.63 
55.06 
53.34 
54.53 
54.77 
53.05 


$53.00 
52.63 
49.77 
51.55 
54.60 
55.10 
53.63 
55.10 
54.68 
55.42 
56.77 
53.28 


$51.65 
53.72 
53.58 
52.75 
54.68 
55.80 
55.13 
56.54 
56.47 
58.91 
60.92 
60 .  53 


?57.72 
58.88 
60.20 
59.88 
59.35 
59.28 


$1.43 
1.42 
1.42 
1.43 
1.40 
1.40 
1.41 
1.39 
1.39 
1.42 
1.45 
1.45 


$1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.48 
1.46 
1.45 
1.43 
1.43 
1.43 
1.42 
1.43 
1.43 


fl.46 
1.47 
1.49 
1.44 
1.46 
1.45 
1.43 
1.45 
1.47 
1.47 
1.49 
1.48 


$1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.49 
1.49 
1.48 
1.47 
1.48 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.56 


$1.56 
1.57 
1.58 
1.58 
1.57 
1.56 


Average 
Hours 

Worked 


33.1 
.33.8 
33.9 
31.9 
33.6 
34.9 
37.6 
37.3 
37.9 
38.2 
38.6 
36.8 


36.8 
37.3 
37.5 
37.1 
37.7 
38.1 
37.5 
38.5 
37.3 
38.4 
38.3 
37.1 


36.3 
35.8 
33.4 
35.8 
37.4 
38.0 
37.5 
38.0 
37.2 
37.7 
38.1 
36.0 


34.9 
36.3 
36.2 
35.4 
36.7 
37.7 
37.5 
38.2 
37.4 
38.5 
39.3 
38.8 


37.0 
37.5 
38.1 
37.9 
37.8 
38.0 
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TABLE  49 

average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings  and 

average  hours  per  week  worked  in  knitting 

industries  in  north  carolina 


Year  and  Month 


1  ess- 
January-  _ 
February- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December - 

1959— 

January-  _ 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1960— 

January.  _ 
February- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1961— 

January.  „ 
February  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

JUy 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1962— 

January,  . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


$50.32 
50.98 
51.41 
48.43 
49.34 
49.70 
52 .  54 
53.39 
54.24 
55.58 
57.09 
55.04 


?55.20 
55.94 
56.39 
55.80 
55.86 
55.83 
54.05 
55.87 
54.29 
54.91 
55.73 
54.29 


$54.10 
53.95 
50.96 
53.22 
55.04 
55.48 
54.67 
55.63 
55.13 
55.65 
56.92 
54.61 


$53.04 
55.58 
55.28 
53.79 
55.28 
55.94 
55.80 
57.28 
57.08 
58.98 
60.83 
60.06 


$57.97 
58.90 
59.90 
60.06 
59.37 
58 .  83 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


$1.45 
1.44 
1.44 
1.45 
1.43 
1.42 
1.42 
1.42 
1.42 
1.44 
1.46 
1.46 


$1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.47 
1.45 
1.43 
1.44 
1.44 
1.43 
1.44 
1.44 


$1.47 
1.47 
1.49 
1.45 
1.46 
1.46 
1.45 
1.46 
1.47 
1.48 
1.49 
1.48 


$1.49 
1.49 
1.49 
1.49 
1.49 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.51 
1.52 
1.54 
1.54 


$1 .  55 
1.55 
1.56 
1.56 
1.55 
1.54 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


34.7 
35.4 
35.7 
33.4 
34.5 
35.0 
37.0 
37.6 
38.2 
38.6 
39.1 
37.7 


37.3 
37.8 
38.1 

37.7 
38.0 
38.5 
37.8 
38.8 
37.7 
38.4 
38.7 
37.7 


36.8 
36.7 
34.2 
36.7 
37.7 
38.0 
37.7 
38.1 
37.5 
37.6 
38.2 
36.9 


35.6 
37.3 
37.1 
36.1 
37.1 
37.8 
37.7 
38.7 
37.8 
38.8 
39.5 
39.0 


37.4 
38.0 
38.4 
38.5 
38.3 
38.2 
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TABLE   50 

average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings  and 

average  hours  worked  per  week  in  apparel  &  other 

finished  products  in  north  carolina 


Year  and  Month 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


1958— 

January. . 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1959— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1960— 

January.  _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October -_ 
November 
December. 

1961— 

January.  . 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1962— 

January  _  _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


$43.20 
42.83 
43.55 
40.34 
41.53 
42.24 
44.25 
45.90 
46.53 
46.17 
46.44 
42.48 


$45.48 
45.93 
46.56 
45.84 
45.48 
46.17 
45.08 
46.53 
46.44 
47.04 
46.29 
45.34 


$46.08 
45.12 
40.32 
44.52 
44.39 
44.74 
45.10 
44.51 
44.41 
45.13 
45.02 
44.77 


$44.77 
45.88 
45.76 
44.65 
44.90 
45.74 
46.34 
47.46 
49.65 
50.16 
50.95 
51.74 


$48.05 
50.42 
51.34 
50.94 
50.56 
50.44 


$1.19 
1.18 
1.19 
1.19 
1.19 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 
1.19 
1.19 
1.20 
1.19 


$1.20 
1.19 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.19 
1.18 
1.19 
1.20 
1.20 
1.19 
1.19 


$1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.19 
1.19 
1.19 
1.19 
1.21 
1.21 
1.22 
1.21 


$1.22 
1.23 
1.23 
1.22 
1.22 
1.21 
1.21 
1.22 
1.31 
1.32 
1.32 
1.32 


$1.32 
1.32 
1.33 
1.33 
1.32 
1.31 


36.3 
36.3 
36.6 
33.9 
34.9 
35.8 
37.5 
38.9 
39.1 
38.8 
38.7 
35.7 


37.9 
38.6 
38.8 
38.2 
37.9 
38.8 
38.2 
39.1 
38.7 
39.2 
38.9 
38.1 


38.4 
37.6 
33.6 
37.1 
37.3 
37.6 
37.9 
37.4 
36.7 
37.3 
36.9 
37.0 


36. T 
37.3 
37.2 
36.6 
36.8 
37.8 
38.3 
38.9 
37.9 
38.0 
38.6 
39.2 


36.4 
38.2 
38.6 
38.3 
38.3 
38.5 
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TABLE  51 

AVERAGE  HOURLY   EARNINGS,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY   EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  TOBACCO 

INDUSTRY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


1958— 

January.  _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December - 
1959— 

January.- 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1960— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1961— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1962— 

January.  . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average 
Weeldy 
Earnings 


$66 . 59 
65.36 
65.63 
72.40 
74.19 
73.35 
73.85 
68.47 
61.03 
62.06 
66.30 
75.65 


$67.20 
67.06 
71.78 
72.19 
77.20 
74.66 
79.49 
69.47 
65.55 
64.87 
68.58 
76.31 


$72.89 
67.53 
63.02 
74.63 
77.99 
81.81 
76.03 
65.68 
66.81 
68.20 
69.93 
78.74 


$72.96 
72.36 
73.30 
82.97 
81.69 
84.03 
76.13 
71.86 
68.26 
71.04 
75.08 
79.95 


$70.20 
75.20 
81.41 
83.46 
85.72 
83.55 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


$1.69 
1.72 
1.75 
1.81 
1.85 
1.82 
1.81 
1.67 
1.46 
1.54 
1.70 
1.78 


^.75 
1.76 
1.85 
1.88 
1.93 
1.89 
1.92 
1.65 
1.50 
1.59 
1.80 
1.83 


$1.85 
1.84 
1.87 
1.99 
2.01 
2.02 
1.98 
1.78 
1.55 
1.62 
1.85 
1.93 


$1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
2.09 
2.10 
2.08 
2.03 
1.74 
1.58 
1.72 
1.95 
1.95 


$1.95 
2.00 
2.12 
2.14 
2.17 
2.17 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


39.4 
38.0 
37.5 
40.0 
40.1 
40.3 
40.8 
41.0 
41.8 
40.3 
39.0 
42.5 


38.4 
38.1 
38.8 
38.4 
40.0 
39.5 
41.4 
42.1 
43.7 
40.8 
38.1 
41.7 


39.4 
36.7 
33.7 
37.5 
38.8 
40.5 
38.4 
36.9 
43.1 
42.1 
37.8 
40.8 


38.0 
37.3 
37.4 
39.7 
38.9 
40.4 
37.5 
41.3 
43.2 
41.3 
38.5 
41.0 


36.0 
37.6 
38.4 
39.0 
39.5 
38.5 
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TABLE  52 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  CIGARETTE 

INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


1958— 

January.  _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  _ . 
November. 
December. 

1959— 

January  _ . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November, 
December. 

1960— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1961— 

January. . 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1962— 

January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


$73.78 
69.92 
69.19 
76.17 
77.59 
76.52 
77.46 
81.60 
74.61 
78.47 
82.88 
86.09 


$73 . 73 
73.73 
76.64 
74.69 
80.00 
77.62 
85.87 
86.83 
82.37 
83.82 
84.45 
84.66 


$85.28 
75.98 
68.14 
79.42 
81.09 
85.90 
80.73 
78.11 
84.84 
85.26 
86.05 
87.76 


$81.69 
79.97 
78.91 
87.38 
85.02 
88.58 
79.55 
88.54 
82.04 
91.74 
92.51 
89.95 


$80.30 
84.74 
88.53 
89.89 
90.35 
87.69 


$1.84 
1.84 
1.85 
1.89 


,93 


1.92 
1.87 
1.90 
1.95 
1.97 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


$1.91 
1.92 
1.96 
1.95 
2.00 
1.96 
2.03 
2.01 
1.98 
2.01 
2.03 
2.04 


$2.05 
2.01 
2.01 
2.09 
2.09 
2.09 
2.07 
2.05 
2.10 
2.10 
2.13 
2.13 


$2.10 
2.11 
2.11 
2.19 
2.18 
2.15 
2.11 
2.17 
2.12 
2.20 
2.24 
2.21 


$2.20 
2.23 
2.27 
2.27 
2.27 
2.26 


40.1 
38.0 
37.4 
40.3 
40.2 
40.7 
41.2 
42.5 
39.9 
41.3 
42.5 
43.7 


38.6 
38.4 
39.1 
38.3 
40.0 
39.6 
42.3 
43.2 
41.6 
41.7 
41.6 
41.5 


41.6 
37.8 
33.9 
38.0 
38.8 
41.1 
39.0 
38.1 
40.4 
40.6 
40.4 
41.2 


38.9 
37.9 
37.4 
39.9 
39.0 
41.2 
37.7 
40.8 
38.7 
41.7 
41.3 
40.7 


36.5 
38.0 
39.0 
39.6 
39.8 
38.8 
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TABLE  53 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS.  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  STEMMING  & 

REDRYING  PLANTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Plourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


1958— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1959— 

January. . 
February  _ 

March 

.A.Dril 

M"ay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1960— 

January. _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1961— 

January. . 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1962— 

January  . . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


$52.75 
55.01 
57.07 
60.76 
63.52 
62.17 
62.00 
52.66 
51 .  53 
48.83 
45.20 
59.45 


$53.06 
52.36 
.57.83 
63.47 
66.80 
64.74 
61.53 
52.58 
54.73 
49.17 
45.21 
61.90 


$51.34 
51.60 
49.95 
59.73 
65.91 
66.22 
61.49 
48.58 
54.81 
54.63 
46.51 
60.40 


$54.15 
53.19 
56.70 
67.08 
66.56 
64.33 
.59.73 
55.44 
60.39 
55.21 
51.50 
63 .  50 


$53.35 
56.98 
61.25 
62.70 
68.85 
66.20 


$1.37 


44 

49 

55 

60 

59 

55 

1.34 

1.19 

1.23 

1.31 

1.45 


$1.40 
1.40 
1.53 
1.64 
1.67 
1.66 
1.59 
1.27 
1.20 
1.22 
1.37 
1.46 


$1.43 
1.47 
1.50 
1.65 
1.69 
1.72 
1.68 
1.88 
1.21 
1.25 
1.36 
1.51 


$1.50 
1.49 
1.52 
1.72 
1.72 
1.72 
1.65 
1.32 
1.31 
1.34 
1.48 
1.53 


U.52 
1.54 
1.66 
1.69 
1.77 
1.77 


38.5 
38.2 
38.3 
39.2 
39.7 
39.1 
40.0 
39.3 
43.3 
39.7 
34.5 
41.0 


37.9 
37.4 
37.8 
38.7 
40.0 
39.0 
38.7 
41.4 
45.6 
40.3 
33.0 
42.4 


35.9 
35.1 
33.3 
36.2 
39.0 
38.5 
36.6 
35.2 
45.3 
43.7 
34.2 
40.0 


36.1 
35.7 
37.3 
39.0 
38.7 
37.4 
36.2 
42.0 
46.1 
41.2 
34.8 
41.5 


35.1 
37.0 
36.9 
37.1 
38.9 
37.4 
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TABLE   54 

average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings  and 

average  hours  worked  per  week  in  furniture  & 

finished  lumber  products  in  north  carolina 


Year  and  Month 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 

Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 

$53.87 
51.46 

$1.34 
1.34 

52.38 

1.35 

51.17 

1.35 

50.92 

1.34 

50.79 

1.34 

53.19 

1.35 

55.22 

1.35 

57.12 

1.36 

57.66 

1.36 

58.36 

1.37 

57.95 

1.37 

$57.11 
58.23 

$1.35 
1.37 

59.50 

1.40 

58.10 

1.39 

58.10 

1.39 

58.80 

1.41 

59.64 

1.41 

60.07 

1.41 

61.06 

1.43 

61.92 

1.43 

62.49 

1.43 

63.22 

1.44 

$61.06 
59.35 

$.1.43 
1.43 

51.62 

1.43 

59.76 

1.44 

59.78 

1.42 

59.20 

1.43 

57.65 

1.42 

59.49 

1.43 

59.20 

1.43 

59.76 

1.44 

57.92 

1.43 

59.62 

1.44 

$56.49 
56.20 

$1.43 
1.43 

55.91 

1.43 

57.42 

1.45 

55.06 

1.43 

57.31 

1.44 

58.18 

1.44 

61.42 

1.48 

62.85 

1.50 

64.48 

1.51 

63.30 

1.50 

65.08 

1.51 

$61.95 
62.51 

$1.50 
1.51 

63.84 

1.52 

63.99 

1.52 

63.57 

1.51 

63.84 

1.52 

Average 
Hours 
Worked 


1958- 


January 

February. _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December  _ 


January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November - 
December. 


1960- 


January 

February.  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November - 
December.. 


1961— 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


1962- 


January  _ . 
February  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 


40.2 
38.4 
38.8 
37.9 
38.0 
37.9 
39.4 
40.9 
42.0 
42.4 
42.6 
42.3 


42.3 
42.5 
42.5 
41.8 

41.8 
41.7 
42.3 
42.6 
42.7 
43.3 
43.7 
43.9 


42.7 
41.5 
36.1 
41.5 
42.1 
41.4 
40.fi 
41.6 
41.4 
41.5 
40.5 
41.4 


39.5 
39.3 
39.1 
39.6 
38.5 
39.8 
40.4 
41.5 
41.9 
42.7 
42.2 
43.1 


41.3 
41.4 
42.0 
42.1 
42.1 
42.0 
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TABLE  55 

AVERAGE  HOURLY   EARNINGS,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY   EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  HOUSEHOLD 

FURNITURE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Weekly 

Hourly 

Hours 

Earnings 

Earnings 

Worked 

$53.87 

$1.34 

40.2 

51.19 

1.34 

38.2 

52.38 

1.35 

38.8 

51.03 

1.35 

37.8 

50.65 

1.34 

37.8 

50.38 

1.34 

37.6 

52.79 

1.35 

39.1 

54.68 

1.35 

40.5 

56.85 

1.36 

41.8 

57.66 

1.36 

42.4 

58.23 

1.37 

42.5 

57.68 

1.37 

42.1 

$56.97 

$1.35 

42.2 

58.09 

1.37 

42.4 

59.08 

1.40 

42.2 

58.38 

1.40 

41.7 

57.82 

1.39 

41.6 

57.96 

1.40 

41.4 

.59.22 

1.41 

42.0 

59.64 

1.41 

42.3 

60.78 

1.43 

42.5 

61.78 

1.43 

43.2 

62.05 

1.42 

43.7 

63.50 

1.44 

44.1 

$61.20 

$1.43 

42.8 

59.35 

1.43 

41.5 

50.84 

1.42 

35.8 

59.62 

1.44 

41.4 

59.50 

1.42 

41.9 

58.36 

1.42 

41.1 

57.08 

1.42 

40.2 

58.50 

1.42 

41.2 

59.06 

1.43 

41.3 

59.33 

1.44 

41.2 

57.08 

1.42 

40.2 

59.62 

1.44 

41.4 

$56.49 

$1.43 

39.5 

55.77 

1.43 

39.0 

55.48 

1.43 

38.8 

57.28 

1.45 

39.5 

54.63 

1.43 

38.2 

57.02 

1.44 

39.6 

57.60 

1.44 

40.0 

60.68 

1.48 

41.0 

62.40 

1.50 

41.6 

64.33 

1.51 

42.6 

63.30 

1.50 

42.2 

65.66 

1.52 

43.2 

$61.95 

$1.50 

41.3 

62.51 

1.51 

41.4 

63.84 

1.52 

42.0 

63.84 

1.52 

42.0 

63.42 

1.51 

42.0 

63.12 

1.51 

41.8 

1958— 

January. _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October. . 
November 
December. 

1959— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1960— 

January. . 
February- 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1961— 

January. . 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October.. 
November 
December. 

1962— 

January . . 
February. 

March 

Aoril 

May 

June 
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TABLE  56 

average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings  and 
average  hours  worked  per  week  in  lumber  &  wood 

PRODUCTS    (except  furniture)    IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


1958- 


January  — 
February-- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November - 
December-. 


January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November. 
December-. 


January  — 
February. - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November - 
December.. 


Januarj" 

February-  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November- 
December. 


January  -  . 
February  - 

March 

April- 

May; 

June. 


$45.76 
46.75 
47.31 
46.22 
47.67 
49.61 
49.45 
52.09 
52.09 
52.40 
52.64 
46.25 


$50.13 
51.13 
51.75 
52.54 
53.50 
55.06 
52.61 
54.66 
52.48 
51.91 
53.93 
54.74 


$52.83 
51.69 
46.36 
.53.55 
53.47 
52.67 
50.93 
.52.96 
51.05 
53.30 
53.21 
51.56 


$52 . 74 
.50.42 
51.03 
53.15 
52.07 
54.91 
53.25 
54.66 
57.40 
58.51 
57.40 
56.86 


$51.06 
56.99 
56.99 
57.82 
60.33 
60.06 


$1.23 
1.24 
1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.23 
1.22 
1.22 
1.23 
1.23 
1.25 


n.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.26 
1.28 
1.28 
1.28 
1.26 
1.26 
1.27 


$1.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.26 
1.27 
1.26 
1.27 
1.27 
1.27 
1.26 
1.27 
1.27 


$1.28 
1.27 
1.26 
1.29 
1.27 
1.28 
1.28 
1.28 
1.37 
1.38 
1.37 
1.38 


$1.38 
1.38 
1.39 
1.38 
1.39 
1.40 


37.2 
37.7 
39.1 
38.2 
39.4 
41.0 
40.2 
42.7 
42.7 
42.6 
42.8 
37.0 


40.1 
40.9 
41.4 
41.7 
42.8 
43.7 
41.1 
42.7 
41.0 
41.2 
42.8 
43.1 


41.6 
40.7 
36.5 
42.5 
42.1 
41.8 
40.1 
41.7 
40.2 
42.3 
41.9 
40.6 


41.2 
39.7 
40.5 
41.2 
41.0 
42.9 
41.6 
42.7 
41.9 
42.4 
41.9 
41.2 


37.0 
41.3 
41.0 
41.9 
43.4 
42.9 
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TABLE   57 

AVERAGE  HOURLY   EARNINGS,  AVERAGE   WEEKLY   EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  PULP,  PAPER  & 

PAPERBOARD  INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


1958— 

January  — 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 

1959— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1960— 

January.  _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1961— 

January.  _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October.  . 
November 
December. 

1962— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


$102.05 
100.49 
101.52 
102.05 
100.02 
103.97 
103.01 
105.60 
106.52 
106.04 
107.75 
106.46 


.$104.68 
106.04 
107.85 
106.76 
109.42 
106.96 
109.12 
111.02 
115.32 
110.70 
112.42 
109.31 


$109.17 
106.75 
105.42 
110.94 
107.99 
111.25 
110.95 
111.40 
115.04 
111.95 
114.62 
113.09 


$110.08 
115.84 
119.55 
118.22 
119.23 
123.46 
124.67 
122.71 
123.68 
125.44 
124.13 
123.39 


$109.31 
111.97 
109.31 
110.74 
111.97 
113.01 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


$2.39 
2.37 
2.40 
2.39 
2.41 
2.39 
2.39 
2.40 
2.41 
2.41 
2.46 
2.47 


.$2.39 
2.41 
2.44 
2.41 
2.47 
2.42 
2.48 
2.44 
2.48 
2.46 
2.46 
2.44 


$2.47 
2.50 
2.51 
2.51 
2.46 
2.50 
2.46 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.57 
2.53 


$2.43 
2.47 
2.47 
2.51 
2.51 
2.53 
2.56 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


$2.56 
2.58 
2.56 
2.54 
2.58 
2.61 


42.7 
42.4 
42.3 
42.7 
41.5 
43.5 
43.1 
44.0 
44.2 
44.0 
43.8 
43.1 


43.8 
44.0 
44.2 
44.3 
44.3 
44.2 
44.0 
45.5 
46.5 
45.0 
45.7 
44.8 


44.2 
42.7 
42.0 
44.2 
43.9 
44.5 
45.1 
45.1 
46.2 
44.6 
44.6 
44.7 


45.3 
46.9 
48.4 
47.1 
47.5 
48.8 
48.7 
48.5 
48.5 
49.0 
48.3 
48.2 


42.7 
43.4 
42.7 
43.6 
43.4 
43.3 
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TABLE  58 

AVERAGE  HOURLY   EARNINGS,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  PAPER  & 

ALLIED  INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


1958— 

January.  _ 
February  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December - 
1959— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1960— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1961— 

January-  _ 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October.  . 
November 
December. 

1962— 

January  _  _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


$87.78 
86.93 
86.31 
86.90 
87.13 
89.68 
90.31 
92.64 
93.08 
91.80 
93.74 
94.18 


$91.81 
92.88 
93.31 
93.10 
95.47 
95.26 
96.57 
98.77 

101.01 
97.90 
99.00 
97.90 


$97.23 
94.75 
92.93 
97.63 
96.35 
98.76 
98.12 
98.79 

101.03 
98.99 

100.28 

100.07 


$2.11 
2.11 
2.10 
2.13 
2.12 
2.12 
2.11 
2.12 
2.13 
2.12 
2.17 
2.18 


$2.14 
2.15 
2.16 
2.16 
2.21 
2.17 
2.22 
2.19 
2.22 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 


$2.23 
2.24 
2.25 
2.26 
2.22 
2.26 
2.22 
2.23 
2.25 
2.26 
2.30 
2.29 


41.6 
41.2 
41.1 
40.8 
41.1 
42.3 
42.8 
43.7 
43.7 
43.3 
43.2 
43.2 


42.9 
43.2 
43.2 
43.1 
43.2 
43.9 
43.5 
45.1 
45.5 
44.5 
45.0 
44.5 


43.6 
42.3 
41.3 
43.2 
43.4 
43.7 
44.2 
44.3 
44.9 
43.8 
43.6 
43.7 


$98.11 

$2.24 

43.8 

102.60 

2.27 

45.2 

103.96 

2.26 

46.0 

103.28 

2.29 

45.1 

103.97 

2.29 

45.4 

107.42 

2.31 

46.5 

108.34 

2.32 

46.7 

106.71 

2.29 

46.6 

108.34 

2.32 

46.7 

109.74 

2.32 

47.3 

108.11 

2.32 

46.6 

107.18 

2.32 

46.2 

$97.48 

$2.31 

42.2 

100.38 

2.34 

42.9 

98.98 

2.34 

42.3 

98.87 

2.31 

42.8 

100.85 

2.34 

43.1 

101.29 

2.35 

43.1 
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TABLE  59 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS.  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


Average 
Weekly 
Ear-lings 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


1958— 

January-  _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October.  _ 
November 
December. 

1959— 

January  _  _ 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December- 

1960— 

January-  - 
February  - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October.  - 
November 
December. 

1961— 

January  _ . 
February  - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October. . 
November 
December. 

1962— 

January  _ . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


$50.26 
49.45 
49.45 
50.80 
49.90 
52.40 
52.82 
52.58 
53.94 
52.63 
52.38 
53.25 


$52.29 
51.41 
50.50 
52.42 
52.58 
52.50 
51.91 
50.63 
53.50 
51.28 
52.22 
52.07 


$52.22 
51.61 
51.61 
52.91 
53.95 
53.17 
53.56 
52 .  50 
54.65 
55.15 
54.23 
55 .  94 


$53 . 33 
52.27 
53.47 
56.13 
56.82 
56.23 
57.89 
55.04 
59.64 
57.82 
56.42 
58.10 


$57.06 
56.77 
58.18 
59.90 
60.62 
60.34 


$1.22 
1.23 
1.23 
1.23 
1.22 
1.23 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


$1.26 
1.26 
1.25 
1.26 
1.27 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.28 
1.26 
1.28 
1.27 


1.28 
1.30 
1.31 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.29 
1.32 
1.31 
1.31 
1.31 


$1.32 
1.33 
1.33 
1.33 
1.34 
1.32 
1.34 
1.32 
1.41 
1.39 
1.40 
1.40 


$1.4J 
1.43 
1.44 
1.44 
1.44 
1.44 


41.2 
40.2 
40.2 
41.3 
40.9 
42.6 
42.6 
42.4 
43.5 
42.1 
41.9 
42.6 


41.5 
40.8 
40.4 
41.6 
41.4 
42.0 
41.2 
40.5 
41.8 
40.7 
40.8 
41.0 


40.8 
39.7 
39.4 
40.7 
41.5 
40.9 
41.2 
40.7 
41.4 
42.1 
41.4 
42.7 


40.4 
39.3 
40.2 
42.2 
42.4 
42.6 
43.2 
41.7 
42.3 
41.6 
40.3 
41.5 


39.9 

39.7 
40.4 
41.6 
42.1 
41.9 
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TABLE  60 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY   EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  BEVERAGE 

INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Mouth 


1958— 

January 

February- _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November. 
December - 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


$47.94 
46.65 
48.69 
48.90 
.50.29 
52.32 
51.30 
53.46 
52.32 
50.58 
50.90 
50.16 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


$1.07 
1.07 
1.07 
1.07 
1.07 
1.07 
1.06 
1.08 
1.09 
1.09 
1.09 
1.10 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


44.8 
43.6 
45.5 
45.7 
47.0 
48.9 
48.4 
49.5 
48.0 
46.4 
46.7 
45.6 


1959— 

January 

February-  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November - 
Decembe^- 


1960- 


January 

February . _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November - 
December. 


1961- 


January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


1962- 


January.  ^ 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 


$53.20 
53.28 
51.45 
53.35 
.52 .  84 
55.10 
54.88 
54.77 
54.72 
53.79 
51.97 
53.42 


$54.26 
51.19 
51.53 
56.35 
54.87 
56.84 
58.38 
58.29 
57.23 
53.48 
54.86 
53.93 


$53.69 
53.47 
54.52 
55.58 
54.29 
57.65 
59.74 
58.55 
60.52 
57.07 
56.95 
56.09 


$56.92 
57.16 
56.42 
58.38 

62.74 
61.72 


$l.l:i 
1.11 
1.09 
1.10 
1.11 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.14 
1.13 
1.12 
1.12 


$1. 

14 

1. 

14 

1. 

14 

1 . 

15 

1. 

16 

1. 

16 

1. 

17 

1. 

1« 

1 

IH 

1 

16 

1 

19 

1 

18 

$1 

18 

1 

r. 

1 

17 

1 

18 

1 

17 

1 

16 

1 

.19 

1 

.19 

1 

.23 

1 

.23 

1 

.23 

1 

.23 

$1 

.24 

1 

.24 

1 

.24 

1 

.25 

1 

.27 

1 

.27 

47.5 
48.0 
47.2 
48.5 
47.6 
49.2 
49.0 
48.9 
48.0 
47.6 
46.4 
47.7 


47.6 
44.9 
45.2 
49.0 
47.3 
49.0 
49.9 
49.4 
48.5 
46.1 
46.1 
45.7 


45.5 
45.7 
46.6 
47.1 
46.4 
49.7 
50.2 
49.2 
49.2 
46.4 
46.3 
45.6 


45.9 
46.1 
45.5 
46.7 
49.4 
48.6 
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TABLE  61 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  AVERAGE   WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  CHEMICALS  & 

ALLIED  INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


1958- 


January 

February-. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September- 

October 

November. 
December. 


1959- 


January 

February  _  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1960- 


January 

February. _ 

March 

April 

May 

•June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


1961— 

January 

February. _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 

1962— 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


$68.73 
68.25 
68.11 
68.74 
68.17 
69.34 
72.18 
73.31 
72.80 
72.92 
71.51 
71.89 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


$1.74 
1.75 
1.69 
1.71 
1.70 
1.76 
1.80 
1.81 
1.78 
1.77 
1.77 
1.82 


$72.18 

$1.80 

40.1 

73.08 

:            1.80 

40.6 

73.04 

'            1.76 

41.5 

77.33 

1.73 

44.7 

73.34 

1.78 

41.2 

78.49 

1.86 

42.2 

77.27 

1.88 

41.1 

79.30 

1.92 

41.3 

80.67 

1.93 

41.8 

77.87 

1.89 

41.2 

78.47 

1.90 

41.3 

79.27 

1.91 

41.5 

$76.57 

$1.90 

40.3 

76.76 

1.90 

40.4 

73.33 

1.89 

38.8 

79.82 

1.81 

44.1 

76.52 

1.88 

40.7 

81.54 

1.96 

41.6 

84.00 

2.00 

42.0 

79.39 

1.97 

40.3 

81.95 

1.97 

41.6 

79.17 

1.95 

40.6 

78.76 

1.94 

40.6 

80.34 

1.95 

41.2 

$78.76 

1.94 

40.6 

78.59 

1.95 

40.3 

79.00 

1.89 

41.8 

77.04 

1.87 

41.2 

78.74 

1.93 

40.8 

80.38 

1.97 

40.8 

81.60 

2.00 

40.8 

81.77 

1.98 

41.3 

81.38 

1.98 

41.1 

83.18 

1.99 

41.8 

81.58 

1.98 

41.2 

82.15 

1.97 

41.7 

.■iiSO.Sg 

$1.98 

40.6 

80.34 

1.95 

41.2 

80.93 

1.95 

41.5 

81.32 

1.90 

42.8 

81.48 

1.94 

42.0 

86 .  50 

2.04 

42.4 

Average 

Hours 

Worked 


39.5 
39.0 
40.3 
40.2 
40.1 
39.4 
40.1 
40.5 
40.9 
41.2 
40.4 
39.5 
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TABLE   62 

AVERAGE  HOURLY   EARNINGS.  AVERAGE  WEEKLY   EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  STONE,  CLAY  & 

GLASS  INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


1958— 

January 

February- - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November. 
December- 


1959— 

January 

February- - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November- 
December - 


1960- 


January 

February  -  - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November. 
December- 


1961— 

January 

February-  - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September- 

October 

November. 
December- 


1962- 


January  _ . 
February  _ 

March 

April 

May- 

June    — 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


$49.79 
49.92 
54.25 
,54.66 
.54.81 
56.28 
57.62 
57.80 
60.11 
60.66 
61.92 
54 .  23 


$55.49 
.59.20 
61.44 
63.17 
65.14 
63.28 
59 .  77 
61.69 
62.44 
61.72 
62.41 
61.02 


$59.36 
56.26 
47.46 
.59.93 
60.63 
61.20 
60.63 
61.78 
64.09 
64.68 
64.53 
63.95 


$59.20 
61.01 
.58.87 
62.03 
63.62 
62.31 
62.01 
63.47 
67.14 
69.60 
66.22 
65.06 


$55.23 
63.23 
62.06 
65.10 
67.82 
66.36 


Average 

Average 

Hourly 

Hours 

Earnings 

Worked 

$1.30 

38.3 

1.30 

38.4 

1.32 

41.1 

1.33 

41.1 

1.34 

40.9 

1.34 

42.0 

1.34 

43.0 

1.36 

42.5 

1.36 

44.2 

1.36 

44.6 

1.37 

45.2 

1.38 

39.3 

$1.35 
1.38 
1.39 
1.41 
1.41 
1.40 
1.39 
1.38 
1.40 
1.39 
1.39 
1.39 


$1.40 
1.41 
1.40 
1.41 
1.42 
1.42 
1.43 
1.44 
1.45 
1.46 
1.46 
1.46 


fl.43 
1.47 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.48 
1.48 
1.49 
1.54 
1.55 
1.54 
1..52 


$1.53 
1.52 
1.54 
1.55 
1.57 
1.58 


41.1 
42.9 
44.2 
44.8 
46.2 
45.2 
43.0 
44.7 
44.6 
44.4 
44.9 
43.9 


42.4 
39.9 
.33.9 
42.5 
42.7 
43.1 
42.4 
42.9 
44.2 
44.3 
44.2 
43.8 


41.4 
41.5 
40.6 
42.2 
42.7 
42.1 
41.9 
42.6 
43.6 
44.9 
43.0 
42.  R 


36 . 1 
41.6 
40.3 
42.0 
43.2 
42.0 
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TABLE   63 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY   EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  PRINTING,  PUBLISHING 

&  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


Average 

1        Average 

Average 

Weekly 

Hourly 

Hours 

Earnings 

Earnings 

Worked 

$78.70 

$2.11 

37.3 

80.94 

2.13 

38.0 

82.01 

1            2.13 

38.5 

82.60 

2.14 

38.6 

84.28 

2.15 

39.2 

83.59 

2.16 

38.7 

81.92 

2.15 

38.1 

82.04 

2.12 

38.7 

83.25 

2.14 

38.9 

83.64 

2.15 

38.9 

82.39 

2.14 

;            38.5 

83.25 

2.14 

38.9 

$81.15 

$2.13 

38.1 

83.21 

2.15 

38.7 

85.50 

2.17 

39.4 

87.56 

2.20 

39.8 

88.04 

2.19 

40.2 

84.85 

2.17 

39.1 

85.19 

2.19 

38.9 

87.74 

2.21 

39.7 

87.26 

2.16 

40.4 

87.34 

2.20 

39.7 

86.02 

2.20 

39.1 

87.34 

2.20 

39.7 

$84.75 

$2.19 

38.7 

83.93 

2.18 

38.5 

84.75 

2.19 

38.7 

84.97 

2.19 

38.8 

84.70 

2.20 

38.5 

84.48 

2.20 

38.4 

82.88 

2.21 

37.5 

85 .  09 

2.21 

38.5 

87.58 

2.24 

39.1 

88.59 

2.26 

39.2 

86.63 

2.25 

38.5 

89.77 

2.29 

39.2 

$87.10 

$2.28 

38.2 

89.15 

2.28 

39.1 

90.62 

2.30 

39.4 

91.87 

2.32 

39.6 

89.08 

2.29 

38.9 

90.02 

2.32 

38.8 

89.55 

2.32 

38.6 

88.53 

2.27 

39.0 

88.09 

2.30 

38.3 

89.71 

2.33 

38.5 

88.86 

2.32 

38.3 

92.98 

2.36 

39.4 

$90.71 

$2.35 

38.6 

89.44 

2.36 

37.9 

91.10 

2.36 

38.6 

90.86          1 

2.36 

38.5 

93.51          1 

2.41 

38.8 

91 .  72 

2.37 

38.7 

1958- 


January 

February, _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November. 
December. 


1959— 

January  — 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December  _ 


1960- 


January  _  .  . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . 

September - 
October^  _ 
November. 
December. 


January. . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


January  _  _ 
February. 

March 

April      

May 

June 
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TABLE  64 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  MACHINERY 

(except  electrical)    IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


1958— 

January 

February. - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


1959- 


January 

February.  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November. 
December. 


1960- 


January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November - 
December. 


1961— 

January 

February.  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1961- 


January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


$63.88 
64.58 
62.40 
62.71 
62.09 
62.09 
62.96 
65.67 
68.64 
67.04 
67.62 
68.36 


$72.21 
71.12 
70.52 
71.39 
72.86 
72.54 
72.58 
70.40 
72.19 
71.71 
71.26 
70.72 


$71.16 
71.72 
67.55 
69.87 
70.31 
69.01 
70.79 
70.68 
71.12 
71.45 
68.88 
70.46 


$69.22 
69.12 
70.06 
72.33 
71.90 
73.44 
73.95 
73.31 
72.67 
71.91 
73.36 
73.87 


$74.30 
73.70 
75.68 
75.68 
77.74 
77.40 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


$1 .  55 
1.56 
1.56 
1.56 
1.56 
1.58 
1.57 
1.59 
1.60 
1.60 
1.61 
1.62 


$1.63 
1.62 
1.61 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 
1.62 
1.60 
1.59 
1.59 
1.58 
1.60 


^.61 
1.63 
1.62 
1.61 
1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.64 
1.65 
1.65 
1.64 
1 .  65 


$1.66 
1.69 
1.68 
1.69 
1.68 
1.70 
1.70 
1.67 
1.69 
1.70 
1.71 
1.71 


$1.74 
1.71 
1.72 
1.72 
1.72 
1.72 


41.2 
41.4 
40.0 
40.2 
39.8 
39.3 
40.1 
41.3 
42.9 
41.9 
42.0 
42.2 


44.3 
43.9 
43.8 
43.8 
44.7 
44.5 
44.8 
44.0 
45.4 
45.1 
45.1 
44.2 


44.2 
44.0 
41.7 
43.4 
43.4 
42.6 
43.7 
43.1 
43.1 
43.3 
42.0 
42.7 


41.7 
40.9 
41.7 
42.8 
42.8 
43.2 
43.5 
43.9 
43.0 
42.3 
42.9 
43.2 


42.7 
43.1 
44.0 
44.0 
45.2 
45.0 
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TABLE   65 

average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings  and 

average  hours  worked  per  week  in  non-metallic 

mining  &  quarrying  in  north  carolina 


Year  and  Month 


Average 
Weekly 

Average 
Hourly 

Earnings 

Earnings 

$53.20 
47.61 

$1.40 
1.38 

55.88 

1.39 

55.30 

1.40 

59.75 

1.38 

63.70 

1.40 

62.41 

1.39 

61.47 

1.36 

66.44 

1.39 

64.16 

1.41 

66.31 

1.42 

54.38 

1.45 

$60.77 
62.93 

$1.44 
1.45 

65.12 

1.46 

68.24 

1.41 

63.87 

1.41 

65.89 

1.42 

64.47 

1.42 

62.86 

1.40 

65. 3R 

1.40 

64.66 

1.44 

65.21 

1.43 

63 .  50 

1.44 

$64.96 
57.86 

$1.45 
1.45 

53 .  94 

1.49 

69.90 

1.50 

74.15 

1.48 

74.10 

1.50 

71.42 

1.51 

71.44 

1.47 

70.35 

1.50 

68.82 

1.48 

67.65 

1.49 

62.40 

1.50 

$64.22 
63.84 

$1.49 
1..52 

63.47 

1.49 

70.52 

1.51 

71.27 

1.51 

76.00 

1.52 

73.44 

1.53 

75.31 

1.54 

74.40 

1.50 

73.30 

1.54 

69.31 

1.53 

65.33 

1.53 

$58.60          1 
67.91 

$1.53 
1.54 

62.33 

1.59 

74.09 

1.55 

82 .  32 

1.58 

78.05         i 

1.58 

Average 
Hours 
Worl:ed 


1958— 

January. _ 
February- 

March 

April 

May 

Jvme 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1959— 

January.  _ 
February- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December, 

1960— 

January.  _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1961— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1962— 

January.  . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


38.0 
34.5 
40.2 
39.5 
43.3 
45.5 
44.9 
45.2 
47.8 
45.5 
46.7 
37.5 


42.2 
43.4 
44.6 
48.4 
45.3 
46.4 
45.4 
44.9 
46.7 
44.9 
45.6 
44.1 


44.  S 
39.9 
36.2 
46.6 
50.1 
49.4 
47.3 
48.6 
46.9 
46.5 
45.4 
41.6 


43.1 
42.0 
42.6 
46.7 
47.2 
50.0 
48.0 
48.9 
49.6 
47.6 
45.3 
42.7 


38.3 
44.1 
39.2 
47.8 
52.1 
49.4 
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TABLE   66 

AVERAGE  HOURLY   EARNINGS,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY   EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  COMMUNICATIONS 

&  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hourly 

Earnings 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


1958— 

January 

February. _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July- 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


1959- 


January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 


Januarj" 

February.  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November. 
December. 


$73.34 

$1.91 

38.4 

74.11 

1.92 

38.6 

74.69 

1.95 

38.3 

77.21 

1.94 

39.8 

76.04 

1.97 

38.6 

77.62 

1.98 

39.2 

77.80 

2.00 

38.9 

79.99 

2.02 

39.6 

79.18 

2.02 

39.2 

78.98 

2.02 

39.1 

82.01 

2.01 

40.8 

80.19 

2.02 

39.7 

$79.58 

$2.03 

39.2 

81.58 

2.06 

39.6 

83.37 

2.10 

39.7 

84.16 

2.12 

39.7 

82.99 

2.08 

39.9 

84.40 

2.11 

40.0 

85.26 

2.10 

40.6 

86.69 

2.13 

40.7 

87.99 

2.11 

41.7 

87.94 

2.15 

40.9 

89.04 

2.11 

42.2 

85.63 

2 .  13 

40.2 

$85.17 

$2 .  14 

39.8 

89.98 

2.20 

40.9 

87.23 

2.17 

40.2 

87.72 

2.15 

40.8 

88.13 

'            2.16 

40.8 

37.91 

2.16 

40.7 

88.15 

2.15 

41.0 

88.37 

2.15 

41.1 

92.77 

2.23 

41.6 

89.13 

2.19 

40.7 

90.07 

;        2.16 

41.7 

87.42 

■            2.18 

40.1 

1961- 


January 

February. _ 

March 

April 

May 

Jvme 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November - 
December. 


f87.56 
88.98 
89.20 
89.65 
88.80 
90.09 
91.13 
91.80 
93.20 
93.43 
93.07 
92  29 


$2.20 
2.23 
2.23 
2.23 
2.22 
2.23 
2.25 
2.25 
2.29 
2.29 
2.27 
2.29 


39.8 
39.9 
40.0 
40.2 
40.0 
40.4 
40.5 
40.8 
40.7 
40.8 
41.0 
40.3 


1962— 

January. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


$93.50 
93.67 
94.13 
94.77 
95.30 
96.41 


$2.32 
2.33 
2.33 
2.34 
2.33 
2.34 


40.3 
40.2 
40.4 
40.5 
40.9 
41.2 
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TABLE  67 

AVERAGE  HOURLY   EARNINGS,   AVERAGE  WEEKLY   EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  WHOLESALE 

TRADE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


1958— 

January,  _ 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 

1959— 

January. _ 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Au'^ust 

September, 

October 

November. 
December. 

1960— 

January.  . 
February  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1961— 

January. _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1962— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


$71.32 
71.23 
72.66 
71.90 
71.97 
74.27 
73.85 
74.69 
75.90 
75.40 
74.34 
74.87 


$75.90 
74.23 
74.76 
76.32 
75.78 
75 .  54 
77.17 
74.94 
74.04 
74.94 
76.99 
79.24 


$79.52 
78.81 
76.18 
77.10 
78.12 
79.10 
78.17 
75.89 
75.23 
75.90 
74.58 
77.. 59 


$76.31 
74.34 
76.18 
76.78 
77.10 
77 .  83 
79.34 
79.15 
81.64 
80.60 
81.41 
82.22 


$80.29 
79.30 
81.06 
81.90 
82.49 
83.07 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


$1.69 
1.70 
1.73 
1.72 
1.73 
1.76 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.77 
1.77 
1.77 


$1.79 
1.78 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


1.78 
1.82 
1.86 


$1.88 
1.89 
1.84 
1.84 
1.86 
1.87 
1.87 
1.82 
1.77 
1.79 
1.78 
1 .  83 


$1.83 
1.80 
1.84 
1.85 
1.84 
1.84 
1.88 
1.88 
1.93 
1.91 
1.92 
1.93 


$1.93 
1.92 
1.93 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 


42.2 
41.9 
42.0 
41.8 
41.6 
42.2 
42.2 
42.2 
42.4 
42.6 
42.0 
42.3 


42.4 
41.7 
42.0 
42.4 
42.1 
42.2 
42.4 
42.1 
42.8 
42.1 
42.3 
42.6 


42.3 
41.7 
41.4 
41.9 
42.0 
42.3 
41.8 
41.7 
42.5 
42.4 
41.9 
42.4 


41.7 
41.3 
41.4 
41.5 
41.9 
42.3 
42.2 


41.6 
41.3 
42.0 
42.0 
42.3 
42.6 
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TABLE  68 

average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings  and 

average  hours  worked  per  week  in  retail 

trade  in  north  carolina 


Year  and  Month 


1958- 


January 

February- - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November- 
December.. 


January 

February- - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November - 
December.. 


1960- 


January 

February-. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September - 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1961- 


January 

February- . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1962- 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

Jvme 


Average 

Average 

Weekly 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Earnings 

$52.45 

$1.24 

50.50 

1.25 

.50.22 

1.24 

50.25 

1.25 

50.38 

1.25 

51.31 

1.27 

50 .  63 

1.25 

.50.90 

1.26 

50.53          ; 

1.26 

49.88 

1.25 

49.88          ; 

1.25 

49.48 

1.24 

1 
$52.37 

$1.29 

.52.25 

1.29 

51.99 

1.29 

51.58 

1.28 

51.86 

1.29 

.52.65 

1.30 

.53.32 

1.31 

52.65 

1.30 

.52.40 

1.31 

52.40 

1.32 

52.14 

1.31 

52 .  52 

1.30 

$54.14 

$1.34 

53.60 

1.34 

.52 .  80 

1.32 

53.73 

1.43 

53.47 

1.34 

54.40 

1.34 

54.40 

1.34 

52.53 

1.31 

52.54 

1.33 

.52.92 

1.35 

52.53 

1.34 

51.48 

1.31 

$54.00 

$1.35 

53.60 

1.34 

.52 .  14 

1.32 

.53.46 

1.35 

54.13 

1.36 

.54.26 

1.36 

.54.66 

1.37 

54.39 

1.37 

54.74 

1.40 

54.88 

1.40 

55.52 

1.42 

54.04 

1.40 

$55.52 

$1.42 

55.38 

1.42 

55.66 

1.42 

55.48 

1.43 

55.48 

1.43 

56.59 

1.44 

Average 
Hours 
Worked 


42.3 
40.4 
40.5 
40.2 
40.3 
40.4 
40.5 
40.4 
40.1 
39.9 
39.9 
39.9 


40.6 
40.5 
40.3 
40.3 
40.2 
40.5 
40.7 
40.5 
40.0 
39.7 
39.8 
40.4 


40.4 
40.0 
40.0 
40.1 
39.9 
40.6 
40.6 
40.1 
39.5 
39.2 
39.2 
39.3 


40.0 
40.0 
39.5 
39.6 
39.8 
39.9 
39.9 
39.7 
39.1 
39.2 
39.1 
38.6 


39.1 
39.0 
39.2 
38.8 
38.8 
39.3 
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TABLE  69 

average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings  and 

average  hours  worked  per  week  in  finance,  insurance 

and  real  estate  in  north  carolina 


Year  and  Month 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


1958— 

January . _ . 
February  _ . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November - 
December. 

1959— 

January  _ 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December  _ 

1960— 

January.  _ 
February  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1961— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1962— 

January.  . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


$75.43 
76.11 
76.44 
76.52 
74.63 
76.83 
77.00 
75.82 
76.70 
77.58 
78.42 
78.93 


$77.69 
79.17 
78.83 
79.44 
79.37 
80.23 
80.41 
82.04 
81.69 
82.04 
81.62 
82.93 


$82.23 
83.27 
83.33 
80.22 
84.37 
83.61 
84.50 
82.87 
82.47 
81.35 
84.52 
84.33 


$83.21 
84.92 
82.35 
82.61 
83.29 
83.35 
84.83 
82.61 
84.03 
84.40 
85.60 
86.88 


$86.32 
87.50 
89.18 
90.01 
89.29 
91.22 
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TABLE  70 

average  hourly  earnings,  average  weekly  earnings  and 

average  hours  worked  per  week  in  laundries  & 

dry  cleaning  plants  in  north  carolina 


Year  and  Month 


1958— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1959— 

January . . 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1960— 

January. - 
Feb^ua^y- 

March 

April 

May 

Jime 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1961— 

January . . 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October.. 
November 
December. 

1962— 

January . _ 
February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


$28.93 
28.64 
29.40 
29.85 
29.45 
29.38 
28.93 
28.40 
29.16 
30.00 
29.87 
29.01 


$30 . 02 
29.94 
29.94 
30.70 
31.19 
30.18 
29.64 
29.94 
31.11 
32.16 
31.83 
32.47 


$33.11 
32.94 
32.04 
35.28 
34.29 
34.38 
34.65 
33.55 
34.11 
34.94 
34.03 
34.58 


$33 . 85 
33.31 
34.59 
34.32 
35.05 
34.96 
34.76 
34.03 
34.88 
34.87 
35.05 
35.79 


$34.32 
34.50 
34.50 
35.33 
35.88 
34.94 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


.74 
.74 
.75 
.75 
.74 
.74 
.74 
.73 
.74 
.75 
.76 
.74 


.76 
.76 
.76 
.76 
.77 
.77 
.76 
.76 
.77 
.80 
.81 
.82 


.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.89 
.90 
.91 
.91 
.91 


.91 
.91 
.92 
.92 
.92 
.92 
.91 
.91 
.93 
.92 
.92 
.92 


.92 
.92 
.92 
.92 
.92 
.91 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


39.1 
38.7 
39.2 
39.8 
39.8 
39.7 
39.1 
38.9 
39.4 
40.0 
39.3 
39.2 


39.5 
39.4 
39.4 
40.4 
40.5 
39.2 
39.0 
39.4 
40.4 
40.2 
39.3 
39.6 


37.2 
36.6 
35.6 
39.2 
38.1 
38.2 
38.5 
37.7 
37.9 
38.4 
37.4 
38.0 


37.2 
36.6 
37.6 
37.3 
38.1 
38.0 
38.2 
37.4 
37.5 
37.9 
38.1 
38.9 


37.3 
37.5 
37.5 
38.4 
39.0 
38.4 
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TABLE   77 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS,  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  AND 

AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  HOTELS 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year  and  Month 


Average 

Average 

Weekly 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Earnings 

$26.90 

$   .57 

26.33 

.57 

26.85 

.58 

26.68 

.58 

26.56 

.58 

28.10 

.63 

29.25 

.64 

28.10 

.63 

27.16 

.62 

27.38 

.59 

26.68 

.57 

25.74 

.55 

$26.91 

$   .58 

26.56 

.57 

25.82 

.56 

26.73 

..57 

25.80 

.55 

27.21 

.61 

28.49 

.61 

28.43 

.61 

26.82 

.60 

27.73 

..59 

26.43 

.56 

27.26 

.58 

$29.18 

$   .64 

28.42 

.64 

28.29 

.64 

29.55 

.67 

28.73 

.65 

30.81 

.73 

31.36 

.78 

30.32 

.76 

30.34 

.78 

31.39 

.76 

30.91 

.69 

29.55 

.67 

$28.93 

$   .65 

30.08 

.67 

30.75 

.67 

30.03 

.66 

30.26 

.68 

32.11 

.77 

33.26 

.79 

33.54 

.78 

31.73 

.75 

32.05 

.73 

31.32 

.72 

31.75 

.72 

$30.31 

$   .70 

31.60 

.74 

30.71 

.69 

38.53 

.68 

29.60 

.69 

32.71 

.79 

Average 
Hours 
Worked 


1958— 

January. _ 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1959— 

January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December. 

1960— 

January. . 
February  _ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 
December. 

1961— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 

1962— 

January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


47.2 
46.2 
46.3 
46.0 
45.8 
44.6 
45.7 
44.6 
43.8 
46.4 
46.8 
46.8 


46.4 
46.6 
46.1 
46.9 
46.9 
44.6 
46.7 
46.6 
44.7 
47.0 
47.2 
47.0 


45.6 
44.4 
44.2 
44.1 
44.2 
42.2 
40.2 
39.9 
38.9 
41.3 
44.8 
44.1 


44.5 
44.9 
45.9 
45.5 
44.5 
41.7 
42.1 
43.0 
42.3 
43.9 
43.5 
44.1 


43.3 
42.7 
44.5 
44.9 
42.9 
41.4 
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TABLE  80 

average  annual  earnings  of  production  workers,  by  industry, 
in  north  carolina— 1961 

All  Nonagricultural   Employment    5/ 

.    Manufacturing     $3,294.72 

Durable    Goods    3,320.72 

Lumber  &  Timber   Basic   Products    2,827.24 

Sawmills  &  Planing  Mills   5/ 

Millwork,  Plywood,  Etc 2,693.08 

Furniture  &  Finished  Lumber  Products    3,111.16 

Household    Furniture     3,074.76 

Stone,  Clay  &   Glass    3,300.44 

Concrete,  Brick,  Etc 5/ 

Primary    Metals    4,275.44 

Fabricated    Metals    3,930.16 

Fabricated  Structural  Metals    4,246.84 

Machinery   (Except  Electrical)    3,752.32 

Special  Industrial  Machinery 3,810.04 

Electrical  Machinery    4,137.12 

Transportation  Equipment    4,474.60 

Other   Durable   Goods    5/ 

Nondurable    Goods    3,269.76 

Food  &  Kindred  Products    2,913.56 

Meat  Packing    5/ 

Dairy  Products    3,610.36 

Grain  Mill  Products   8,167.32 

Bakery  Products   3,423.16 

Beverage  Industries    2,933.32 

Tobacco   3,900.52 

Cigarettes     4,448.08 

Stemmeries     3,005.08 

Textiles      3,142.88 

Broadwoven    Fabrics    3,369.60 

Broadwoven   Cotton    3,228.68 

Broadwoven  Fiber  &  Silk   3,593.72 

Knitting  Mills   2,940.60 

Full  Fashioned  Hosiery    3,063.32 

Seamless  Hosiery    2,909.40 

Dyeing  &  Finishing  Textiles   3,377.92 

Yarn  Mills    2,974.40 

Apparel     2,457.00 

Men's  &  Boys'  Clothing    2,340.00 

Paper  &  Allied  Products 5,477.68 

Pulp  &  Paperboard  Mills   6,276.92 

Paperboard   Containers    3,787.16 

Printing     4,672.72 

Newspapers    4,810.00 

Chemicals    4,167.80 

Plastics  &  Synthetic  Materials    4,648.80 

Other  Nondurable   Goods    5/ 

Nonmanufacturing    5/ 

Mining 3,843.84 

Nonmetallic  Mining    3,643.64 

Contract  Construction    5/ 

Transportation,  Communication  &  Public  Utilities    5/ 

Transportation   (Except  Railroads)    5/ 

Communications  &   Public  Utilities    4,726.80 

Trade     3,177.20 

Wholesale    4,084.08 
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TABLE   80 — Continued 

average  annual  earnings  of  production  workers,  by  industry, 

IN  north  CAROLINA— 1961 

Retail     2,814.24 

Retail  General  Merchandise   2,062.84 

'      ■'             Department  Stores   2,256.28 

Limited  Price  Variety    1,396.20 

Retail  Food  Stores   2,619.24 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate    4,368.52 

Service     5/ 

Hotels  &  Rooming  Houses   1,640.08 

■     Personal  Services 5/ 

Laundries   &   Dry   Cleaners    1,803.36 

Government    5/ 

Federal    5/ 

State  &   Local   Schools    5/ 

State  &  Local  Non-Schools    5/ 

5/  Data  Not  Available 
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